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Manhasset Bay Yacht Club 


HE Manhasset Bay Yacht Club, at Port 

Washington, is starting on another season 
of activity, the climax of which will be the 
club’s fourth annual fall series in September. 
Manhasset, which will hold three Sound 
Y.R.A. championship regattas, on May 31st, 
June 20th and September 12th, is one of the 
first clubs to try the experiment of holding 
such regattas on Sunday, an innovation 
necessitated this year for the first time in 
Y.R.A. history owing to the fact that two 
holidays come on Saturdays, thus cutting 
down the number of available championship 
dates. 

Four Sunday special races will be held on 
the Sound for any classes that want to race, 
these events usually being patronized mostly 
by the smaller one-design classes such as 
Interclubs, Victories, and Stars. The dates 
are June 2lst, July 12th, August 16th, and 
September 13th. 

The fall series, which has been gaining 
popularity with Sound racing skippers since 
it was inaugurated, will be held from 
September 9th to 12th.On the first three days 
the races will start and finish in Manhasset 
Bay off the yacht club, over courses which 
vary the monotony of the regular Sound 
courses. The other races will be run on the 
selective courses used successfully for several 
years by the club in its Sound races. Fred 
W. Wright is chairman of the race committee, 
having succeeded Robert W. Fraser. 


+ + + 


Pittsburgh Cancels Outboard Regatta 

The Oakmont Boat Club, of Pittsburgh, 
has canceled the National Outboard Cham- 
pionship regatta scheduled there next Sep- 
tember because of damage to the clubhouse 
and other club facilities caused by the spring 
floods of the Allegheny River. Charles F. 
Chapman, chairman of the National Out- 
board Racing Commission, has made the 
announcement that the commission is seeking 
another site for the championships, and may 
choose Boston if the Central New England 
Regatta Association can switch its present 
regatta date in early August to September. 


+ + + 
President’s Cup Regatta Plans 


John W. Marsh, recently appointed chair- 
man of the sailing committee of the Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regatta, has announced plans for 
the sailing races which include a series of 
three races each for Moths, Comets, Snipes, 
Stars, Albatrosses, dinghies and canoes. 
There will also be handicap Class A races for 
boats over 20 feet and Class B races for boats 
under that measurement. The regatta will be 
held at Washington on September 25th and 
26th. 


Yachting Calendar 
Sail 

~~ 13 — Whalers’ Race, New Bedford Y. C., Padanaram, 
Mass. 

June 13—Open Championship Regatta, Corinthian 
Y. C., Marblehead. 

June 13-14 — Invitation Series, Jackson Park Y. C., 
Chicago, Ill. 

June 14 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

June 15— One-Ton Cup for Six-Metres, Gothenburg, 
Sweden. 

June 17 — Invitation Race to New London, American 
¥.C,, Bye, N. ¥. 

June 20— New London to Marblehead Ocean Race, 
Eastern Y. C. 

June 20— Annual Race to Michigan City, Columbia 
Y. C., Chicago. 

June 21 — Special Regatta for N. Y. Y. C. 32-Footers, 
Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Stars, and Atlantics, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C., Execution Light. 

June lites Race, C. C. of America, Newport, 


a a 

June 25 — Gold Cup for Six-Metres, Hanko, Norway. 

June 26— Annual Biloxi, Miss.-Pensacola, Fla. Race, 
Biloxi Y. C. and Pensacola Y. C. 

June 27 — Auxiliary Race to Duck Island and Return, 
Norwalk Y. C., Norwalk, Conn. 

June 28 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

June 28— Rhode River-Gibson Island Race, Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 1—Transatlantic Race, Bermuda-Cuxhaven, 
Germany, Norddeutscher Regatta-Verein, Hamburg. 

J “x ~~ — Fifth Annual Semana Nautica, Santa Barbara, 

Yalif. 

July 1-5—International Pacific Northwest Regatta, 
Victoria, B. C. 

July 2— Second Annual Virginia Cup Race to Old Point 

Somfort, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 3— George O. Clinch and Dreadnought Trophies, 
Chicago to Milwaukee, Chicago Y. C. 

July 3— Annual West End, La.-Biloxi, Miss. Race, 
Southern Y. C. 

July 4—Honolulu Ocean Race, Transpacific Y. C., 
San Pedro, Calif. 

July 4-5 — Annual Lake Michigan Association Regatta, 
Racine Y. C., Racine, Wis. 

July 5 — Midwest Moth Regatta, Baw Beese Sailing C., 
Hillsdale, Mich. 

July 5 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, and 
Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

July 6-11 — Race Week, Biloxi Y. C., Biloxi, Miss. 

July 7-14 — Annual Cruise, Eastern Y. C. 

July 10—British-American Six-Metre Team Races, 
Firth of Clyde, Scotland. 

July 11 — Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club. 

July 11-12 — Annual Regatta, Lorain Y. C., Lorain, O. 

July 12— Special Regatta for N. Y. Y. C. 32-Footers, 
Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Stars, and Atlantics, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

July 15 — Long Distance Race, Fire Island Lightship and 
Return. Larchmont Y. C. 

July 18 — Return Long Distance Race, Gulfport, Tex.- 
West End, La., Southern Y. C. 

July 18 — Chicago-Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 

July 18 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit. 

July 18-25 — Larchmont Race Week. 

July 19 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

July 20-22 — Roosevelt Bowl Races, Beverly Y. C., 
Marion, Mass. 

July 23 — Thirty-Square-Metre Association Race from 
Marion to Edgartown. 

July 24-25 — Annual Regatta, Edgartown Y. C., Edgar- 
town, Mass. 

July 26 — Swan Point Race, Gibson Island Y. C. 

July 26-August 1 — Annual Race Week, Sheridan Shore 
Y. C., Wilmette Harbor, Ill. ‘ 
July 28—August 1 — Prince of Wales Cup Race for Juniors, 

Lake Milo, Yarmouth, N. 8S. 

July 31— Bayside-Block Island Race, Bayside Y. C., 
Bayside, L. I. ‘ ; 
July 31-August 2 — Pacific Coast Blue Star Champion- 

ships, Newport Harbor, Calif. 
August 1 — Gulf Yachting Association Regatta, Southern 
Y. C., West End, La. fj 
August 1-2— Antonia Trophy, World’s Championship 
Moth Races, Atlantic City, N. J. 

August 1-8 — Race Week, Marblehead, Mass. 

August 2—Freeman Cup Race, Rochester-Coburg- 
Youngstown. : 

August 2 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

August 3-11 — Southern California Y. A. Regatta, New- 
port Harbor, Calif. | ‘ 2 
August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta for Eight-Metres, Six- 

Metres, Stars and Monotypes, Kiel, Germany. _ 
— 6-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 
d 


August 9-11— Annual Cruise, American Y. C., Rye. 

August 11-13 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., South 
Dartmouth, Mass. 

August 12-20 — Annual Cruise, New York Y. C., New 
London, Conn. 

A 14-16 — Chesapeake Bay Y. C. Regatta, Oxford, 
M 


August 15 — Waukegan Race, Columbia Y. C., Chicago. 

August 16 — Special Regatta for N. Y. Y. C. 32-Footers, 
Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Atlantics and Stars, 
Manhasset Bay Y. C., Execution Light. ‘ 

August 17-19 — Inter-Lake Y. R. A. Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 
Lake Erie. 

August 18 — Annual Regatta, New York Y. C., Matta- 
poisett, Mass. ; 

August 22— Annual Regatta, New York Athletic C., 

xecution Light. 

August 22— Cornfield Auxiliary and Stratford Shoal 
Sailing Races, City Island Y. C., N. Y. 

August 22-23 — Annual Regatta, Y. C. of Stone Harbor, 
Stone Harbor, N. J. : 

August 23 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
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August 29— Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y. C., 
Portland, Me. 

August 29-30— Annual Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 
Ocean City, N. J. 

August 31 — Sears Bowl Races for Junior Championships, 
Bay Shore Y. C., Bay Shore, L. I. 

September 4— Vineyard Lightship and Return, Stam- 
ford Y. C., Stamford, Conn. 

September 5 — Overnight Race to Stratford Shoal and 
Return, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 

September 5, 19, 20, 27 — Eight-Metre Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. S. 

September 5-7 — Triangular Race, Chicago-Michigan 
City-St. Joseph-Chicago. 

September 5-9 — Pacific Coast Regatta, St. Francis 
Y. C., San Francisco, Calif. 

September 6 — Special Regatta for Meteors, Sound Juniors, 
and Dinghies, Manhasset Bay Y. C 


September 9-12 — Fourth Annual Fall Race Series, Man- . 


asset Bay Y. C., Manhasset, L. I. 
September 10-12 — Class R and Eight-Metre Champion- 
ships, Chicago. 
September 12-13— Comet Class, National Champion- 
oe, Regatta, Richmond County Club, Great Kills, 
Sepecameer 13 — Special Regatta for N. Y. Y. C. 32- 
ooters, Interclubs, Victories, S-Boats, Atlantics, and 
Stars, Manhasset Bay Y. C., Execution Light. 
September 19 — Autumn Regatta, Chicago Y. C. 
September 24-27 — President’s Cup Moth Regatta, 
Washington, D. C. 
September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Potomac 
River Sailing Association, Washington, D. C. 
October 9 — Race to Stratford Shoal and Northport Har- 
bor, New Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
October 16-18 — National Moth Championship Regatta, 
Elizabeth City, N. C. 


International Star Class 


July 7-9— Atlantic Coast Olympic Finals, Western Long 
Island Sound. 

July 10-12 — United States Olympic Finals, Western Long 
Island Sound. 

July 26-August 1—Sheridan Shore Y. C., Wilmette 
Harbor, IIl. 

a 4-8— Corry Trophy Races, Great South Bay, 


August 4-15 — Olympic Regatta, Kiel, Germany. 
— a — Atlantic Coast Championships, Moriches 
ay, L. I. 

September 1-8— World’s Championship, Rochester 
Y. C., Lake Ontario. 

September 5-7 — Eighth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 
Series, Seaside Park, N. J. 

September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 
ton, . 


Power 


June 13 — Cruise to Put-in-Bay from Detroit, Toledo, 
Cleveland, Cleveland Y. C. 

June 19-21 — Annual Race to Camp Walton, Fla., Pen- 
sacola Y. C. 

July 3 — Annual West End, La.-Biloxi, Miss., Long Dis- 
tance Race, Southern Y. C. 

July 4— Yacht Moteur Club de France, Paris. Spreckels 
Trophy, Outboards. 

July 11— Block Island Race, New York Athletic Club. 

July 18-20 — Power Boat Cruise, Chicago to Mackinac I. 

July 25 — Gold Cup Race, Lake George, N. Y. 

August 1-2 — Charles River Basin, Boston. 

—— 7-8 — Miles River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


August 9— Cruiser Race to Put-in-Bay from Detroit, 
Toledo, Cleveland. 

August 22-23— National Sweepstakes Regatta, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

August 24 — Mile Time Trials, Outboards and Inboards, 
Red Bank, N. J. 

September 5-8 — International Motor Yachting Union 
Regatta, Detroit. f 
September 25-26 — President’s Cup Regatta, Washing- 

ton, D. C 


Long Island Y. R. A. Schedule 


May 23 — American Y. C. 

May 30 — Memorial Day, Harlem Y. C. 
May 31— Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

June 6 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 

June 13 — Larchmont Y. C. 

June 20 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 

June 27 — New Rochelle Y. C. 

July 3 — American Y. C. 

July 4—- Independence Day, Larchmont Y. C. 
July 5 — Knickerbocker Y. C. 

July 11 — Indian Harbor Y. C. 

July 18-25 — Larchmont Y. C. Race Week. 
August 1— Stamford Y. C. 

August 8 — American Y. C. 

August 15 — Huguenot Y.C. | 

August 22 — New York Athletic Club. 
August 29 — Port Washington Y. C. 
September 5 — Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. 
September 7 — Labor Day, Larchmont Y. C. 
September 12 — Indian Harbor Y. ©. 
September 19 — Manhasset Bay Y. C. 
September 26 — Open Date. 
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( Pyar Cruisette 38. A real sea-going cruiser . 


. . big, speedy, powerful . . . yet one that can be handled 


with ease by the owner. Sleeps 6 to 8 in forward and convertible deck cabins. Plenty of stowage space for 
supplies, luggage, etc. Two new optional features are Elco’s “fairlined” superstructure and Pullman-Dinette 
arrangement (converting into double berth). Extended cruising is a real pleasure on this boat. Price $6,450. 
Other Cruisette 38 models — Standard, Twin Cabin and “Angler” — from $5,850. 
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SUPER 


They are superb as individual boats — and as a group they 
offer every type of cruiser and motor yacht that yachtsmen 
of differing tastes want. Elco features a wide choice of 
arrangements for 1936, in a comprehensive range of lengths 
and prices ... 14 models in all. Many new features have 
been added. Particularly outstanding is Elco’s new engi- 
neering achievement — Fresh-Water Engine Cooling — 


af 


design and construction 


mark the 1936 ELCOS 


which eliminates salt-water corrosion, cuts repair bills, and 
increases efficiency. Another popular new optional feature is 
the Pullman-Dinette arrangement. Before you buy a boat 
this spring, look at the six new Elcos on display at Port 
Elco. Inspect them critically — then see if you don’t agree 
they are the finest products of all Elco’s 44 years of boat- 
building leadership. Or write for illustrated literature. 





he Custom Cruisette 32 is a boat that’s exactly right for the average yachtsman. The 1936 model is 

“*fairlined” throughout . . . seaworthy and comfortable. Forward and convertible deck cabins sleep 6 to 8 
in full-length spring berths. Famous Elco features such as ‘‘Vibrationless Power,’’ Sound-Proofing, Steel 
Engine Foundations and many others are standard equipment. Speeds up to 21 m.p.h. Price $4,250. Other 
Cruisette 32 models — Day Boat, Standard Single Cabin, and Double Cabin — from $3,150. 
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Cruisette 41 — (Twin Cabin Model). A big Elco 48’ Commuter . . . a fast, beautiful mo- 
boat with unusual cockpit space and two tor yacht. Navigating bridge. Speeds up to 28 
owner’s cabins forward, sleeping six. Extra m.p.h. Owner’s cabin and deckhouse sleep 4. 
Quarters forward for 2 crew. Price on request. 


cabin forward for skipper. Price $8,900. 


Vibrationless 
Sound Pr 





PORT gj ELCO 


Permanent Exhibit | RU Ss ERS. of Elco Cruisers 
113 EAST 46TH STREET (at Park Ave.), N. Y. C. (WICK. 2-3830) 
PLANT AND MARINE BASIN: THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. 
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R. ARTHUR BRISBANE, the 
ironic columnist, is always im- 
patient with the stupidities of man and 
the leisurely pace of human progress. 
He thinks the world’s latest luxury liner 
capable of but puny performance, due 
to an oversight on the part of her de- 
signers. Wrote he, ‘‘The new British 
passenger ship Queen Mary established 
a record of thirty-five miles an hour 
yesterday, fast for a passenger steamer. 
It ought to be called ridiculously SLOW. 
In the surface of the water nature sup- 
plies a ball-bearing condition. With 
that advantage human ingenuity should 
easily, with catamaran construction 
and multiple small propellers, or other- 
wise, attain a speed of five hundred 
miles an hour.” 
“Or otherwise,” perhaps. 


Imagine the steamship literature of 
the future. ‘Cross Oceans Cautiously 
at 500 m.p.h. aboard gigantic new 
multiple-screwy catamaran P.D.Q. Pall- 
Bearer. Six hours to Liverpool. Round- 
the-World Cruise — fifty glorious hours 
at sea — starts Friday. Back in time 
for work Monday.” 


“T understand,” burbled the Sweet 
Young Thing, ‘‘that the new ‘Thirty- 
twos’ would look better with more of a 
hangover.” 





And that one should be paired with 
ingenue’s remark: ‘‘I hear the Hinden- 
burg is already half seas over!” 


NOW IT CAN BE TOLD 
DEPARTMENT 


“‘Frostbiting,” observes the New 
Yorker, ‘‘has now become a permanent 
feature of yachting . . . and inciden- 
tally quite tame.” . . . Describing the 
Essex Regatta, the magazine points 
out that in general the twenty-two 
dinks involved were fitted out in an 
expensive way: “‘loose-footed main-sails 

. allthe most recent hardware . . .” 


Loose-footed main-sails 
Hyphenated, please 

They'll spread their hardware 
To any sort o’ breeze! 


There’s an optimist who wants to 
know where he can have a fast, excep- 
tionally able sea skiff built for not more 
than $500. . . . Another gent inquired 
whether the prevailing winds at New 
York are northerly or southerly... . 
‘“‘Had he thought,” he was asked gently, 
“of calling the Weather Bureau?” 


In a controversial communiqué to the 
Sports Editor of the New York Times, 
A. D. urges that the New York Yacht 
Club’s arbitrary definition of a yacht be 
generally accepted. ‘“‘The word has been 
misused to such an extent . . . that it 
should be cleared up, even if in the proc- 
ess some self-styled yachtsmen may 
find themselves boatmen,’’ declares 
A. D., pointing out that recently the 
qualification of a yachtsman has ap- 
peared to be a yachting cap. 

The inference I draw from A. D.’s 
letter is that he wants to see us squad- 
ronated as well as regimented. Unless 
we own craft 30 feet on the load water 
line (55 feet if propelled by power) 
he doesn’t want us calling ourselves 
yachtsmen or referring to our boats as 
yachts. .. . Throw away that yacht- 
ing cap, mate! Your 25-foot put-put 
is no more a yacht than you are a 
yachtsman. Your tight little windjam- 
mer (sleeping four in main cabin) is 
just a sail boat, me lad... . 

But 
By any other name 
A yacht would smell as sweet 
(Referring to her bilges) 
I repeat. 


“Yachtsman,” replying to A. D., 
quotes Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, which defines a yacht as 
“a vessel larger than a rowboat, used 
either for private pleasure or as a vessel 
of state to convey distinguished persons 
from one place to another,” etc., etc. 

And the Encyclopedia Britannica, no 
less: ‘“‘A light, comparatively small 
vessel, propelled by means other than 
oars,”’ etc, ete. 

Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts 
sets forth in its prefatory Directory 
that it is designed to include all yachts, 
both sail and power, without fixed limit 
of size. 

Well, A. D. and his New York Yacht 
Club ruling to the contrary, I’d like 
to see an owner of a Six-Metre who 
doesn’t consider his boat a yacht and 
himself a yachtsman. 

But what about the pontifical Roman 
galleys when the slaves were bending 
to the sweeps? Rowboats — or yachts? 
How about it, Benito? You can muscle 
in on this. 


Grim, romantic Dudley Vaill Talcott 
abandoned sculpturing in Paris for 
butting the Westerisen (Greenland’s 
formidable ice barrier) aboard his 95- 
foot ketch Norkap 2nd, sometimes fish- 
ing for herring, sometimes sealing, oc- 
casionally organizing a ‘‘dude”’ cruise 
to the Arctic. . . . He draws affecting 
pictures of the boat and the icy splen- 
dors of the forbidding North. . . . He 
married the daughter of his 245-pound 
skipper, Isak Isaksen. . . . 

Why do these artists (cf. Rockwell 
Kent) want to go where it’s so damned 
cold? I’d rather sponge off the Bahamas 
or something. 





YACHTING 


Captain Charlton of the Furness- 
Bermuda Line contributed a quietly 
enlightening discussion of conditions 
likely to be faced in the forthcoming 
Bermuda Race at a recent dinner 
meeting of Ted Delano’s irrepressible 





Corinthians. . . . Like most big ship 
men he minimized the unpleasant possi- 
bilities of the yachtsman’s favorite 
water hazard, the Gulf Stream... . 
Well, if you can make that drive with- 
out losing your lunch, consider yourself 
a very good gulfer. 


A member of the close fraternity of 
the New York Pilots’ Association ( pic- 
turesque clan whose occupation is often 
hereditary) contributes this yarn... . 
He had boarded the liner he was to 
take to sea when he overheard a snooty 
couple boasting to the friends they 
were seeing off that they had no inten- 
tion of heeding the ‘‘ All ashore”’ warn- 
ing, but meant to leave the ship with 
the pilot. ... That worthy offered 
no remonstrance but continued stolidly 
on to the bridge where he reported the 
conversation. . . . The frivolous plot- 
ters made merry in anticipation of their 
free passage to Ambrose and the lark 
of returning in the pilot boat. . . . But 
when the alarm sounded a _ ship’s 
officer appeared, urbanely escorted 
them to the gangway. 


There seems to have been a distinc- 
tion between Corinthians and pros as 
early as 1735. The New York Post Boy 
published an announcement on March 
18th of that year in connection with 
the imminent sailing of the privateer 
Prince Charles, Jacobus Kierstede com- 
manding. .. . “‘All gentlemen sailors 
and others who are minded to go the 
cruize”’ were requested to meet at Ben- 
jamin Kierstede’s place “‘at the sign of 
the Pine Apple on the New Dock.” 


In a review of ‘‘ The Splinter Fleet,’’ 
Ray Milholland’s homespun yarn of 
the subchasers in the Adriatic, Edmund 
Gilligan appraises the boats as hav- 
ing filthy quarters and poor sail- 
ing qualities. ... As a destroyer of 
undersea boats the subchaser was ‘‘all 
that could be asked,” he further mis- 
states. ... The subchaser was far 
from that, far from ‘“‘filthy’’ (except in 
the abstract application of the term), 
and her seagoing qualities were beyond 
reproach. 
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Symbol of Economy 
and Dependability 


A pleasing interpretation of modern, streamline trimness is exemplified by 
the distinctive yacht Lady Eileen, now under construction for C. D. Ryan, 
Esq., of Chicago. This fine 58-foot craft was designed by David Chapman 
and A. M. Deering and is being built by the Thompson Boat Yards. 
Radiant and complete in appointments, her power requirements will 


be fittingly served by two six-cylinder 100 h.p. Winton-Diesel engines. 
Winton Engine Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 


WINTON-POWERED 
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YACHTING 


Under the Lee of the Longboat 


By 
“SPUN YARN” 


at Addis Ababa, was slightly wounded in the final 

spasm of Mussolini’s glorious campaign for putting 
black shirts on the black backs of Ethiopians. He wrote the 
Editor not long ago that he hoped to get home in time to 
sail in the race to Germany. After what Ben has been 
through he is entitled to the soft repose of Transatlantic 
racing. 


Be AMES, the only ocean racing man on press duty 


I’ve been hoping that the military experts who doped out 
the Ethiopian situation could help me to predict the winner 
of the Bermuda Race. But as they’re still eating crow I'll 
have to bite it off myself. It’s a tough assignment, and I can 
only hope to equal the record of the war correspondents. 
. . . On the basis of prospective entries I’ll register the guess 
that if John Alden sails the new Berger yawl Mandoo II 
which is described in this issue, she will give Vamarie a battle 
for the honor of finishing first. Meridian, an Alden schooner 
newly built to the top of the class, is officially entered, and 
she also is worth mentioning in this connection. As to the 
winner of the Bermuda Cup, Bob Bavier will again sail Edlu, 
newly converted to yawl rig and with a bit more sail, and she 
is what we call in this campaign year the People’s Choice. 
Frank Paine is entering his new one-design 36-foot cutter, so 
don’t forget what he did in the way of a speedy passage in a 
cutter — Highland Light —four years ago. This year he’ll 
have the handicaps working for instead of against him. 
Stormy Weather won’t have Rod aboard, but she is approxi- 
mately twice the boat she was in 1934, and if I plump for 
Bob or John or Frank, Phil LeBout is sure to make me a 
liar. Winsome Too compared well with Vamarie in the win- 
ter’s racing, and with Fred Gardiner continuing aboard to 
see that she has no gear on deck there’ll be nothing to keep 
her from going places. . . . There’s been no general dis- 
semination of knowledge about the foreign entries, but 
Stephens as designer and Endt as sailing master of the Dutch 
yawl are names to conjure with, and I’m inclined to place 
Zeearend close to the top. Then, before I go completely gaga 
in this more than usually hopeless task, let me mention that 
Teragram, Mistress, Grenadier, and Starlight can make a 
prevaricator out of any prophet and that Brilliant, with no 
club topsail and plenty of guinnies, needs only the right 
amount of air to ace the fleet. . . . Class B is more of a 
set-up. With four or more of the New York Yacht Club 32- 
foot sloops racing it’s better than a safe bet that one of them 
will cop a cup. This will hinge, needless to say, more on the 
question of who’s who than what’s what. I haven’t yet heard 
whether the fresh water lads who won the Class B trophy 
last time with Baccarat are coming East for more, and Adrian 
Iselin, perennial winner of Star cups, is an unknown factor 
in ocean racing. In fact, my only hope of coming out of this 
proposition without a flock of alibis is that a couple of dark 
sea horses, not yet-entered, will beat the lot to the winning 
post. 


I hope the publisher of the new book “‘Ocean Racing”’ will 
advertise it in such a way that I shan’t have to mention it 
frequently in these columns, but while I’m on the subject of 
alibis I want to say this: At the last moment before the book 
went to press I found that the name of the winner had been 
omitted from a race that I thought had been described with 
meticulous care. Well, that brick was caught before it 
landed, but now I’m in a state of nerves over the ones that 
haven’t been caught. If you happen to hear a noise like an 


antelope in the brambles that will be me, running to cover. 
It isn’t so much what’s in the book as what ain’t that makes 
me fear the marksmen. 


In a letter elsewhere in this issue George Sutton explains 
that the pro aboard the amateur fishing boat rated the sword- 
fish that the sportsmen swiped from the commercial fisher- 
man. If that explanation had been contained in the original 
article no exception would have been taken. When Greek 
meets Greek I have no criticism of the way they conduct 
their tug of war. It’s only when a Greek of the Corinthian 
persuasion seems to be putting it over on a working Greek 
that I venture to interfere. Laying metaphor aside, I might 
remark that commercial fishermen are an aid to navigation 
not to be antagonized by a certain section of the floating 
public. There are plenty of yachting tyros who’d be out 
there yet, milling around in the fog, if it hadn’t been for the 
friendly advice of fishermen. 


In the sale of Dorade to the Coast, the East loses its most 
famous yawl. But she goes West with the hope of her many 
admirers that she will plough a winning furrow in the bien- 
nial race to Honolulu. She may do it, as she rates well under 
the simplified rule of the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club. On the 
other hand, past performances in Pacific waters are against 
her. The race has been sailed ten times by three cutters, 
seven ketches, fifteen yawls, and twenty-two schooners, and 
it has been won once by a yawl, once by a ketch, and eight 
times by schooners. It seems to be a schooner race. 


By the way, Skip Warren, you said in your article in the 
April issue that Eastern Star boat owners have given up 
trying to beat By-C on the ocean and have had to resort to 
a major operation upon the rules to get the international cup 
away from her. Is that all there was to that case, Skip? 
Didn’t the governing committee of the I. 8. C. Y. R. A. re- 
port adversely on the behavior of one of the Western Star 
owners in the last race of the 1935 world’s championship? 
I don’t recall all the details, but I know that the gent who 
was suspended by the Star Class was unanimously elected 
to honorary membership in the Lee Rail Vikings. 


Apropos of that thriving organization, I was telling Bill 
Taylor the other day that it was founded to keep me out of 
trouble with existing clubs. And Bill said in the rough 
manner of a Pulitzer prize-winner, ‘“‘ Yeah, and whereas you 
used to get into one trouble by naming an instance of poor 
sportsmanship you now get into fifty troubles by pinning it 
on the imaginary Lee Rail Vikings. There are that many 
clubs that think you’re taking a swipe at them.” Writing 
certainly is a hazardous occupation. 


And getting more so all the time. I see that a famous bari- 
tone has been told by the Federal Radio Commission [This 
isn’t going to be political, Mr. Stone] that he can’t sign off 
the air any more with the remark, ‘“‘Good night, Mother.” 
The idea is that personal communications mustn’t be broad- 
cast. So pretty soon the Government will extend its censor- 
ship to YacuTINnG and I shan’t be allowed to address personal 
remarks to Skip Warren or Gordon Raymond, or any of my 
old companions in crime. . . . One supposes it won’t be long 
before one is obliged by law to confine one’s remarks to 
impersonal praise of this, that, or the other yacht or 
club. 
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“Cheerio Too” at anchor in the harbor of Kingston, Jamaica, where she spent several days 
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Capering Around the Capes 


A Three-Months’ Cruise in the Greater Antilles, as Told by the Motor Sailer “Cheerio Too” 


Dramatis Personae 
George Townsend Owner — Monkey wrench sailor 
Lank Ford......................Accordion sailor 
ESL TCL] Die Tea St Master 
O. F. McIntyre 


O THE strains of Lank’s squeeze piano playing “Bell 
Bottom Trousers” and the clank of George’s motor 
boat tools, I— Cheerio Too— set out (I didn’t say 
“set sail’) from Miami for ““B.W.I.” (British West Indies) 
and way stations. 

By the time I reached the sea buoy, Lank had quit the 
squeeze piano and overruled George and I found my motor 
was to be packed away and I must become a sail boat in 
earnest. First, up came Mr. Ratsey’s main and then his 
mizzen and then a big ballooner and finally the ‘‘ Whosis” — 
a little mizzen staysail that has the pull of many horses. 

It seemed to me that they were rigging me up pretty 
strong for the Gulf Stream, but that dear old thing just gave 
us fair winds abeam and we nearly ran into Bimini’s palm 
trees because I went so much faster than I was supposed to 
go as a sail boat that we didn’t get the drift they had calcu- 


lated. Yes sir! I bettered seven and a half all the way and 
before we bumped into the bottles off Bimini they had to 
change course and bear off for Great Isaac. 

However, I’m getting ahead of my story. For, just as all 
hands were congratulating themselves on the tameness of 
the Gulf Stream, a little green sailor (but not green aviator) 
suggested that a certain strange string of clouds indicated a 
line squall coming up against the wind. My seafaring crew 
thought naught of his advice and barely got the ballooner 
off before the squall struck me between the eyes. Later we 
found from the Miami weather bureau that it blew 47 so I 
don’t think I should be blamed if I was knocked a bit flat for 
I draw only five feet and I’m only twelve feet beam. Four 
tons of lead is all I carry on my keel. I forgot to say that I 
am 43 feet on the water and 48 over all. My lines were drawn 
by Charlie Mower and Davis of Solomon’s fabricated me 
good and heavy. I am supposed to be a motor sailer, but my 
boss wanted a motor sailer that could sail, so they put 930 
square feet in the lowers. 

Well, to return to the squall. After the wind blew 47, or 
what have you, and had gone around 180°, we finally got 
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Guantanamo Bay, from the officers’ quarters, and one of the sixteen Navy 

one-design boats against which we raced. Right, Mosquito Cove is a land- 

locked harbor on the northern coast of Jamaica. It was named for an Indian 
tribe and not for the insect 


straightened on our course for Nassau which we made in 27 
hours by the deep water route — 180 miles. George was 
allowed to turn on the motor for the last three hours as it was 
pointed out that the port authorities wouldn’t let them into 
the bars if we arrived too late. 

At Nassau I stayed a week, deserted by all, until I was 
just champing at the anchor to get to sea again. Finally 
Lank and George came back to roost and off we started 
across the shoals — and coral heads —for Ship Channel. 
Gee, my boss had cold feet every time he looked overside. 
The water was so clear that it seemed as if you could reach 
out and pick pebbles off the bottom, but we didn’t, and my 
lead remained as pure as the day it was cast. And then we 
bounced out between those two dreary little islands at Ship 
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Reeling off the knots with spinnaker set, homeward bound around Cape San Antonio after leaving Grand Cayman 


Channel where the depth changes from pebble picking to the 
thousand fathoms of Exuma Sound. It sure was a relief to 
step into that nice long roll and get off to some real wind- 
ward work. I stopped splashing and went to work in earnest 
under double reefed main and jib. They just couldn’t get 
my lee rail under, for, remember, I am supposed to be a 
“motor sailer”’ and they always add another story of port- 
holes to a motor sailer. But I admit I did know my lee rail 
was getting plenty of pressure for the wind was hitting a 
good 25 and the waves were pretty big. I don’t want to 
boast, but in that sea and wind I thought I did pretty well to 
knock off six and a half and I was doing it at four and a half 
points off the wind. 

At daylight we picked up Santa Maria on Long Island 
(not N.Y.) and kept the port tack all that day until darkness 
made it safer to take a leg offshore. The seas continued big 
and the roll was long, as it came in here from the Atlantic, 
and we were constantly pursued by black squall clouds 
which never quite got us, but moving about and cooking was 
rather tough business. 

The “gravy eye watch” thought it would be fun to find 
what the radio was saying and, clear as a bell, came the 
funeral service for King George which was really pretty im- 
pressive out there in nowhere. Incidentally, my little radio 
was wonderful and though the Spanish speaking stations 
nearly rhumba’d it off its hinges we practically always could 
get the news from home and abroad — blizzards, floods, 
impending war, ete. 

Well, we picked up Crooked Island and for the first time 
since leaving Nassau began to see signs of life as a couple of 
steamers passed us close by. I kept plugging along still close 
hauled and, finally, on the morning of the fourth day, we 
sighted Great Inagua. As the wind went flat, George was at 
last allowed to set old Mr. Palmer to work and we nosed into 
harbor in the midst of about the only real rain we encoun- 
tered on the whole trip — and did it rain! 

The Haitian Consul soon fixed me up with the necessary 
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Mayflower,” in Montego Bay, Jamaica. Built as a racing fisherman, she is 
now a three-master trading out of Great Inagua. Insert, a native settlement 
on Lucea Harbor, sixteen miles west of Montego Bay 


papers and, after a few hours’ stop, we headed out for Cape 
Haitien. I guess it was lucky that I had burned too many 
night lights in Nassau for the batteries were pretty well 
down and had to be pumped up by the motor for the wind 
was again dead on the nose and plenty — sea likewise — and 
that night Mr. Palmer really did assist Mr. Ratsey. Day- 
light brought the high mountains of Haiti in sight and we 
plunged along Tortuga Island with heading squalls until 
finally, with tremendous running seas, we entered Cape 
Haitien and found a good anchorage behind the reefs. 

We had done the last 110 miles in 21 hours and all were a 
bit wobbly as the crew stepped ashore and again tried terra 
firma, or whatever you call rhum d’ Haiti. We sure had had 
plenty of wind and sea, and all on the nose, and even my 
second story structure was a bit damp. So two days were 
given to drying me out while Lank and George went native 
and rode mules up to the Citadel of Christophe — no, not 
Saint Christopher, whose medallion guarded over our wan- 
derings, but Henri Christophe, Negro Emperor of Haiti at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 

Naturally, even Mr. Palmer can’t make me climb moun- 
tains, but when the bosses returned I did get the gist of their 
talk and I guess even the ride to the mountain top on mule 
back was more than worth while. The boss said he had seen 
the Pyramids, the Taj Mahal and the Wall of China and old 
Christophe’s job was comparable with any of these. And, 
when you think of it, why not? 

Here I was, anchored twenty miles away, and yet the 
Citadel was so stupendous that it looked like a whole moun- 
tain top. Furthermore, I heard them say that in addition to 
the massive masonry, with walls growing out of the moun- 
tain, there were literally hundreds of great cannon, mounted 
in galleries or rusting in the moats, which weighed at least 
three tons apiece and surrounding them were piles and piles 
of cannon balls weighing at least sixty pounds each. Some 
job of transport in the years around 1800, without modern 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“Stowaway” is a 38-footer, a husky boat that cruised more than 2300 miles in 1935 


“Stowaway” Goes to Cape Breton 


And Her Owner Collects Additional Figures on the Cost of Operating a Small Diesel 
By H. J. BROWN 


mn HEi increasing number of installations of small 
Diesel engines in pleasure craft needs no com- 
ment. Many of these installations have been 
made since the readers of YACHTING last heard 
of the performance of Stowaway’s engine. A 
number of these readers have written me for 
further information; for the most part, they 
seem to want assurance that all the “bugs” have been 
satisfactorily eliminated from the small engines of this type. 

It will be recalled that at the conclusion of the last article 
on this installation, which appeared in Yacutine for Janu- 
ary, 1935, under the title ‘‘Feeding the Small Diesel,” I 
expressed sufficient confidence in the reliability of the engine 
to plan an extended cruise to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and 
even suggested a possible rendezvous under Sugar Loaf at 
North Pond, Aspy Bay, just below the tip of Cape North. 

Well, that cruise has been made. This, however, is not to 
be the story of the cruise, but only that of the engine’s per- 
formance on that cruise. The story of ‘“‘Hospitable Nova 
Scotia” is left for another time. 

As a preliminary, it might be well to say that the injection 
system of this Diesel motor (a 6-cylinder 414” by 6”, rated 
72 hp. at 1200), has proved itself to my entire satisfaction, 
in that it has given me the full time of service without smoking 
or requiring injector cleaning. These injectors — all six of 
them — have operated without attention for over 250 hours. 
Except for what I believe was dirt in the fuel, causing two of 
them to seize, this running time, in my opinion, might well 
have been doubled. Full power was developed at all times, 
and only when heavily overloaded was there the least vestige 
of smoke in the exhaust. 

The cruise, upon which this data was assembled, covered 
2335 nautical miles. The coast of Maine, the Bay of Fundy, 
the south coast of Nova Scotia, and a part of Chedabucto 






Bay were covered twice, in coming and going. The course 
then took Stowaway through the Bras d’Or Lakes and along 
the east and west coasts of Cape Breton Island, with the 
rounding of Cape North and a passage through the Strait of 
Canso. Thus we got both inshore and offshore work, in good 
and bad going, some of which gave us a “right smart” dust- 
ing, when speed had to be reduced to mere steerageway. 
Moreover, during a number of days when it was our good 
fortune to have the company of another boat, we traveled 
at reduced speed. 

With a total running time of 260 hours, the average speed 
through the water was 8.98 knots. No allowance is made for 
wind or tide nor for the currents of Fundy, the south shore 
of Nova Scotia or elsewhere, most of which is notorious for 
its tides and currents. In one place Stowaway traveled at the 
fastest momentary speed she has ever made — sixteen knots! 

Coming down off the big seas we met with in crossing 
St. Mary’s Bay to Westport, on Brier Island, on the return 
run from Yarmouth, we ran into a series of strong squalls. 
There was a heavy sea running and a three-knot tidal current 
in the same direction. We had the jib set to steady the boat 
and, as we would slide off down hill from the big ones, the 
log would register a full sixteen knots. Sixteen for the boat, 
three for the current, and a fair allowance for the wind — 
twenty knots over the ground is probably what we were do- 
ing in this 38-footer. But the seas were going faster than we 
were, and it seemed that each succeeding crest would come 
aboard over the stern. 

In such going as this I naturally expected a lack of engine 
regulation but, to my surprise, the tachometer needle barely 
varied by its own width as the load on the engine fluctuated 
from practically nothing, as we slid down off the crests into 
the valleys between, to full load as we climbed up the back 
of the combers receding before us. Those of you who are 
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“engine minded” will sympathize with me, I know, in feel- 
ing that, had I been driving the ‘‘Old Gray Mare” at the 
time, I would have felt like leaning out over the dashboard 
to pat a well rounded rump, and say ‘‘Good Girl!” A good 
engine is entitled to the same commendation. 

Other than to replenish and change lubricating oil when 
it was thought to be needed, and to examine valve and in- 
jector settings now and then as a precautionary measure, 
no adjustments were made to the engine throughout the 
season’s cruise until off Winter Harbor, Maine, on the way 
home. Here, after more than 250 hours of operating time, 
and at the end of a nasty sea-bucking run from Machias Bay 
at reduced speed, one of the injector plungers stuck solid! 
— and for no apparent reason. 

We had been heading for North East Harbor, but I put 
in to Winter Harbor and sought shelter in the little fisher- 
man’s cove at its head. Here, a few minutes later, I replaced 
the offending injector with a spare. The tip was perfectly 
clean and all five of the spray nozzles were clear. Out of 
curiosity, I removed all of the other injectors for examina- 
tion. Only two out of twenty-five spray nozzles in the re- 
maining five injectors were stopped up. This, after a season’s 
use! 

When we were putting out again for North East, another 
plunger stuck! The only explanation I can offer for the seiz- 
ing of these two plungers is that there was dirt in the fuel 
and that, in some unaccountable manner, this had passed all 
the filtering screens, reached the nozzles and from there 
found its way between the plunger and body of the injector. 
I had been having some difficulty in keeping the main filters 
clear of dirt, which I am quite sure came from a couple of 
drums from which I took on fuel at Cheticamp, on the west 
coast of Cape Breton. A still further possibility, or a con- 
tributing cause, might have been the quality of the fuel, in 
that it may have lacked sufficient lubricating qualities to 
afford lubrication to the injector plungers which, in this 
particular engine, rely upon this source of lubrication. 

However, from Winter Harbor I wired the engine builders 
for a couple of spare injectors to reach me the next day at 
Rockland. I then short-circuited the fuel line to the offending 
injector (so there would be no dilution of the lubricating oil 
from unburned fuel) and we went on our way with five cyl- 
inders in operation. Except for a slightly different rhythm in 
the exhaust, a bit more throttle advance, and just a wee bit 
less flexibility in the engine, five cylinders carried us along 
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just as smoothly at the same speed as six. It is my belief 
that, with fuel short-circuited in as many as three or four 
cylinders, the remaining two or three in working order would 
be sufficient for this engine to bring the ship into port under 
any conditions. 

When we arrived at Rockland the following day at noon, 
I found the spare injectors waiting for me, fortunately not 
C.0.D. Needless to say, they were soon in and we were on our 
way again, with the same old regular whisper from the 
exhaust. 

Cost figures covering part of the operations of Stowaway’s 
Diesel during 1932 were published in Yacutine for Febru- 
ary, 1932. The following figures, covering the 1935 season, 
are offered for comparison and in addition thereto. 


Distance covered, sea miles.................00005 2335 
Operating times, Wowie... 5... ect cece cence 260 
Average boat speed, knots..................0005 8.98 
Puel off commumed, gale... ..... 2... cccccccnceces 613 
pO eens $ 0.0808 
oe idk ad nn vaca eees $ 49.54 
Lubricating oil consumed, gals................... 20 

Cost of lubricating oil per gal.................... $ 0.65 
Total cost of lubricating oil..................... $ 13.00 
Total cost of fuel and lubrication................ $ 62.54 


From these data the following significant detailed cost 
figures are evolved: 


Fuel consumption per hour, gals.................. 2.357 
i EP eee rey Pore. $ 0.1904 
Lubricating oil cost per hour.................... $ 0.05 
Fuel and lubrication per hour.................... $ 0.2405 
Fuel consumption per sea mile, gals............... 0.02625 
Ee re ee $ 0.02121 
Fuel and lubrication cost per sea mile............ $ 0.02678 
pon miles per gal. of fudl. .. . 6.6. ccc ccc ceewes 3.805 


The fuel oil used on this trip averaged 28° to 32° Baume in 
gravity. So that a fair average may prevail as to weight per 
gallon, I have taken the median weight of 7.29 pounds per 
gallon, which would be that of a fuel of 30° gravity. On this 
basis, the fuel consumption per hour figures out at 17.1825 
pounds. 

Those who have followed the series of articles on Stowa- 
way’s Diesel will probably notice that this weight per gallon 
of fuel is less than that used in compiling the 1932 figures. 
In explanation, let me state that, this season, fuel was 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Last season “Stowaway” averaged 8.98 knots and her Cummins Diesel engine consumed 613 gallons of fuel oil 
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The Pot of Gold 


Bermuda at the End of the Rainbow— And How to Find It After You Get There 
By FREDERIC M. GARDINER 


" WO minutes to go, sir! ... Ready about... . 
Hard alee! . . . One minute . . . fifty seconds 
... forty. . . . Stand by that Genoa! . . . Thirty 
seconds . . . twenty. . . . Break out your Genoa . . 
lively now! ... Ten... five, four, three, two, one.” 

Brrooomp! 

Beam to beam, bow to quarter, clear away. Starboard 
tack, sheets down — 

‘“‘Let her go Sou’-Sou’-East.”’ 

‘‘Sou’-Sou’-East, Sir.”’ 

Time passes, and Block Island. Gay Head shows, haze- 
blurred. It crawls abeam. The fleet fans out. Dusk gathers. 

“‘Forrad there — are your running lights on?”’ 

“Lights are bright, sir!” 

Darkness. Ghost sails to port, to starboard. Dim smudges 
of red light, of green. Night deepens; the ghosts disappear. 

““W hooosh — whooosh — whovosh — whooosh — ” the bow 
wave talks. 

Alone. 

Another Bermuda race has started. Schooners, yawls, 
ketches, sloops and cutters. A cloud of sail, a lot of sailors. 
Based on the records, it is probable that they will all get 
there — one time or another. 

But they won’t all find Bermuda! They’ll get there, they 
will be royally entertained ; but many of them will come home 
with about as much idea of what Bermuda really is as if 
they had been to a rendezvous at Price’s Bend. 

Bermuda is — Bermuda. It is the generous and jealously 
guarded hospitality of the Bermudians; it is the poincianas in 
bloom; it is the sparkling and changing colors of the water, 
the brilliant whiteness of the roofs, the swapping of yarns 
in the Yacht Club bar; the cloppety-clop of horses hoofs, the 
jangle of bicycle bells, the mellow voices of the descendants 
of slaves in the clustered cottages in the hills; the drying 
bones of ships, the wheezing horn of the fishmonger, the 
fragrance in the lazy air. Finally, it is the blood, and the 
thoughts, and the courage of a handful of men and women, 
carried down through the centuries, divided and multiplied. 

This is no place to attempt a history of Bermuda. There 
are in its history, however, certain pinnacles of significance; 
episodes and periods which show why Bermuda is what it 
is; how intimately its fortunes are interwoven with those of 
our own country; and why we should approach it with re- 
spect, even with gratitude. Unless we are conscious at least 
of this, we can never really find Bermuda.! 

Bermuda first appears in history in 1510. But its settle- 
ment and development were the outcome of disaster in 1609. 
On the fifteenth of May in that year, seven ships of ‘‘The 
London Company of South Virginia in North America”’ set 
sail from Woolwich, England. They were joined in Plymouth 


1 Note: Historians are not, unfortunately, in complete agreement on some 
of the details of Bermuda’s early days. Essentially, however, the historical 
sketches which form part of this article, agree with the principal references 
used, which are: 

The Story of Bermuda. Hudson Strode 

The Historye of the Bermudaes. General Sir J. Henry Lefroy 

Bermuda Past and Present. Walter Brownell Hayward 

Beautiful Bermuda. Euphemia Young Bell 

The quaintly worded quotations in the description of Admiral Sir George 
Somers’ voyages to Bermuda and to Virginia, are from an anonymous 
pamphlet entitled: ‘‘A True Declaration of the Estate in Virginia’”’; pub- 
lished A.D. 1610 in London, ‘‘by Direction of the Councell of Virginia,” 
and preserved among certain tracts collected by one Peter Force. 


by Admiral Sir George Somers with two other vessels. Ad- 
miral Somers took command of the fleet and raised his flag 
on Sea Venture. After delays on account of weather and one 
thing or another, the fleet stood out to sea from Falmouth 
on June 8th, 1609, bound for Virginia. The Sea Venture had 
150 persons, men, women, and children, on board. The 
records report fine weather until July 24th. On that day the 
weather changed, the clouds banked up, and the wind 
shifted and increased. By the next morning, which was a 
Tuesday, a storm was upon them “‘as if Jonas had been fly- 
ing into Tarshish; the heavens were obscured and made an 
Egyptian Night of three daies perpetual horror; the women 
lamented, the hearts of the passengers failed, the experience 
of the sea captains was amazed, and the skill of mariners 
confounded — ” 

When the storm struck, the position of the fleet was some- 
where southwest of Bermuda, between the 26th and 27th 
parallels of North Latitude. The whole fleet was, of course, 
scattered; and Sea Venture, by a freak of the storm, was 
driven to the northeast, while the other vessels were driven 
toward the American coast. Suddenly, on this Tuesday, in 
the midst of the storm it was discovered that the water in 
Sea Venture’s hold had risen to five feet! Without respect to 
rank or position, the company was divided up and every 
man put to work at the pumps and bailing. From Tuesday 
noon till Friday they pumped and bailed, and bailed and 
pumped, until they sank from exhaustion. But the water had 
them beaten, for it rose at last to ten feet and was still rising; 
it was evident that nothing could be done to save the vessel. 

Day broke on Friday, with the seas still high but the 
weather clearing. The storm was over, but the Sea Venture 
was settling lower and lower in the water. It is not hard to 
picture the grim desperation with which those on board 
faced the inevitable; the prayers that must have been 
offered; the stoical acceptance of fate. For four days it had 
been impossible to take an observation, and no one on board 
knew where they were. So the joy at the shout of ‘‘Land, 
Ho!” about ten o’clock that morning, can be imagined. 
They had no idea what land it might be, but it was land! 
Later observations and reference to the charts proved that 
they had stumbled on Bermuda. As it was out of the question 
to keep the Sea Venture afloat in her condition, they decided 
to run her in as close to the land as possible and beach her. 
The charts showed the position of the Islands, but nothing 
of the channels or reefs. Propelled gently by the dying breeze, 
the Sea Venture finally struck and settled, on an even keel, 
between two rocks on what is still known as “‘Sea Venture 
Flat,’ just to the eastward of the present town of St. Georges. 

A remarkable eventuality! ‘‘At the instant of neede, they 
descryed land, halfe an hower more had buried their memorial 
inthe sea. . . . This was not Ariadne’s threed, but the direct 
line of God’s providence!” And before the “‘instant of neede” 
Sea Venture had been driven some five degrees out of her 
course; had been preserved throughout the storm when, if 
she had fetched the land, she would have been dashed to 
pieces; and had found, in the immensity of the Atlantic 
Ocean, a tiny spot of refuge! 

The entire company of 150 came through safely. A hardy 
crew! So was commenced the settlement of Bermuda, by the 
friends and relatives of those in the rest of the fleet who 
finally reached the Virginia shores and became, for the most 
part, citizens of the United States. Nor, although twice 


A corner of Hamilton Harbor, where yachts are moored 
in their owner’s front yards. (Photograph by Kabel) 




















Looking out north and east from Gibbs Hill Lighthouse over Great Sound. Grassy Bay and the Somerset shore are in the distance 


almost deserted, did the development of Bermuda ever cease 
from that date. 

Further indication of the courage and determination of 
this group is revealed in their refusal to settle immediately 
to the friendly climate and abundant provender of Bermuda, 
even after so harrowing an experience. Within a few months 
two vessels had been built out of the cedar of the Islands, one 
of thirty and one of eighty tons, and under the command of 
Admiral Somers and Sir Thomas Gates set sail for Virginia 
to discover the fate of the other adventurers. They reached 
Chesapeake Bay during the disastrous Jamestown famine, 
and it is recorded: ‘‘ Never had any people more just cause 
to cast themselves at the footstoole of God, and to reverence 
his mercy, than our distressed Colony: for if God had not 
sent Sir Thomas Gates (and Admiral Somers) from the 
Bermudos, within four daies they had all been famished —”’ 

More settlers came out to Bermuda, and eventually the 
Bermuda Company was chartered. But evil days settled 
over the Islands, for the owners of the Company were inter- 
ested only in profits, and the governors they sent out op- 
pressed the people to the verge of desperation. They were 
kept virtual prisoners, for shipbuilding was not permitted. 
They were paid little for what they produced, and they paid 
dearly for what they had to buy. But through adversity they 
developed strength, and at last, in 1684, they were strong 
enough to force a judgment against the Bermuda Company 
through the English courts, and the government took over 
their problems. 

Another ‘“‘high spot’ in Bermuda history, of particular 
interest to Americans, occurred in the early days of the 
Revolutionary War. Bermuda’s then flourishing sea-carry- 
ing trade was completely, and suddenly, wiped out through 
an embargo placed by the American colonies. The Bermudi- 
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ans had come to depend on this commerce for their very 
existence, and with its destruction they faced starvation. 

General Washington, on the other hand, was starving for 
gunpowder! How serious his plight was is expressed in a letter 
he wrote to Governor Cooke of Rhode Island in which he 
says: ‘‘Our necessities in the articles of powder and lead are 
so great as to require an immediate supply . . . it is suffi- 
cient that the case calls loudly for the most strenuous exer- 
tions . . . and does not admit of the least delay... ” 

It seems not only natural, but inevitable, that enterprising 
Bermudians (in whom there existed a considerable sym- 
pathy for the cause of the Colonies) and the American 
Congress should get together. And they did! 

On the night of August 14th, 1775, shadowy figures stole 
about Fort William, at St. Georges. Guards were mysteri- 
ously disposed of. Doors creaked on hinges; soft footsteps 
padded back and forth in the passages of the fort. Down in 
Tobacco Bay boats waited, silent, rowlocks muffled, sails 
down but ready to hoist. By morning an American ship, 
visible to all the evening before, had disappeared — with 
upwards of one hundred barrels of gunpowder! Bermuda 
was fed, and the American colonies were saved! 

The story of Bermuda is a story of feast and famine, of 
periods of sudden prosperity alternating with periods of 
sudden want. Not the gradual ‘‘cycles’”’ experienced in coun- 
tries of great resources, but steep waves of change due to 
arresting events of world importance. The Islands suffered 
or prospered, as the case might be, from the Revolution, the 
Napoleonic Wars, the War of 1812, the abolishment of 
slavery under English law in 1834, the Civil War, when her 
blockade runners reaped — and lost — fortunes, and so on. 
Down the years, one way or another, the Bermudians won 
a catch-as-catch-can livelihood from the sea. They were 
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fishermen, cargo carriers, whalers, sea trad- 
ers, shipbuilders, privateers, blockade run- 
ners — whatever the exigencies of the period 
demanded. Until, at last, someone discovered 
that Bermuda was a delightful place in which 
to spend a vacation, or to take a rest, or to 
convalesce; and the Bermudians began to 
profit steadily from their two great, and in- 
exhaustible, natural resources — climate and 
beauty. 

Such a tradition could only develop a 
strong people, a resourceful people; some- 
times, for self-preservation, a ruthless people. 
A ‘people proud but generous; jealous of their 
rights; inevitably, in the end, winning their 
rights. They are Bermuda! 

Without question the surest, and speediest, 
way to “find Bermuda,” is to cruise about 
among the islands in your own yacht. The ETRE 
mere fact that you appear, here and there, St. Catherine’s Beach and St. Catherine’s Fort, 
on one of the yachts which took part in the on the northeastern extremity of the Islands 
race, stamps you as authentic, and assures 
you of a welcome; and of a wide selection of 
interesting visitors to inspect your vessel, to 
splice the main brace, and to swap yarns. 

The scope of your cruising will be dictated 
by the time you can afford, and by the size 
and draft of your yacht. You can, it stands to 
reason, visit more harbors in a week than in 
two days; and you can “go places” with a 
40-foot yacht of six-foot draft, that you 
cannot reach with a 60-foot yacht of ten-foot 
draft. However, as the distances in Bermuda 
are short, and the “‘better ’oles’”’ many, a lot 

(Continued on page 112) 














Elizabeth R. Hibbs 
The White Horse Tavern, St. Georges, stands 
at the water’s edge overlooking the harbor 
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Big game fish have been “discovered” off Bermuda, and 
excellent fishing may be had outside the reefs on the south- 
west side of the islands 


Right. Life is leisurely and the horse still holds his own 
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“Wah-Ne-Ta III” finished third in the Block Island Race of the New York Athletic Club last year, 
with a total error of only 21 minutes on the run of 100 nautical miles. She is owned by George R. Rice 


Predicting the Time in Cruiser Races 


Something About the New Method of Basing Results on Accuracy Rather Than on Fixed Handicaps 


By HENRY A. JACKSON 


ITH motor boats of the cruiser type outnumbering 

all other yachts combined, it is hard to assign a rea- 

son for the lack of interest in cruiser racing. It is 
true that boats of this type are usually purchased with the 
idea of furnishing week-end recreation for the family, but in 
view of the size of the power cruiser fleet, this hardly seems 
an adequate explanation. Surely, in so large a group, there 
must be a considerable number to whom racing makes its 
special appeal. 

Except for three or four races a year on the Atlantic and 
Pacific Coasts and on the Lakes, little or no cruiser racing is 
attempted. Some have blamed the measurement rule, which 
seems hardly fair when one considers that it took into ac- 
count such elements of speed as length, displacement and 
horse power. But the fact remains that cruiser races have 
declined in number and the list of starters has steadily 
dwindled. 

Some years ago the American Power Boat Association 
evolved a Past Performance Handicap Rule which, as the 
name indicates, was based on the speed of the boat without 
regard to any other factor. This revived racing for a time 
but, either because the rule was not understood or because 
races under it were not properly handled, interest again 
lagged. It remained for our shipmates in the Pacific North- 
west to launch the Predicted Log Handicap Rule under 
which they held their 1935 annual International Cruiser 
Race over a course of 150 miles between Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, and Nanaimo, British Columbia. They had 54 starters, 
perhaps a world’s record for an event of this kind and dis- 


tance, and, of still greater interest, 49 of them finished. First 
tried out the year before in a very successful event, this rule 
bids fair to grow in popularity as it is better understood and 
owners realize that winning is really a matter of navigation 
and that the size or speed of the vessel does not matter. 
Let us see what this rule is and how it works out. Pri- 
marily, the rule is adapted to races of 25 miles and more. The 
longer the course, the better it will work. On laying out the 
course, the race committee selects a number of ‘control 
points,”’ preferably not less than five miles apart, and lists 
them in the circular. These points should not be equidistant 
but should be as close to the course as possible to allow ac- 
curate timing as they are passed. The committee also states 
at what time the race shall finish. The rest is up to the skip- 
per. He chooses the time of his start, and, on the blank log 
sheet furnished with entry, he states what time he will pass 
each control point (to the nearest minute) and names an 
“‘observer.”’ The committee assigns an observer (other than 
the one named) to each boat. It is his duty to record the time 
of passing the control points when the captain so designates. 
Needless to say, the times of passing are not communicated 
to anyone on board but are turned in to the committee at the 
finish. Immediately after crossing the starting line, all 
timepieces are removed and the sole knowledge of time is in 
the hands of the observer. At the finish, the committee fig- 
ures the difference in minutes between the elapsed time on 
each leg actually made (as turned in by the observer) and 
the predicted log of the owner filed before the start. Usually, 
ach minute, either ahead or behind, counts one point and 
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“Danell,” owned by Commodore D. F. B. Hickey, won the race, coming within 11 seconds of her predicted time 
of finish and with a total difference between actual and predicted time at seven control points of only 12 minutes 


the boat with the least total number of points is the winner. 

Immediately, the question arises, ‘‘With no timepiece, 
what about fog?” This is provided for, as the observer is 
permitted to give the captain information when any speci- 
fied period of time has elapsed or any other reasonable in- 
formation as to time, except that it may not be of such a 
nature that the time of day can be ascertained. Of course, 
the time of passing the control points can be taken closer 
than the nearest minute. If that is desired, I suggest that a 
half- or quarter-minute be taken since attempting to get the 
exact second will result only in confusion and trouble both 
for the captain, in making out his predicted log, and the 
committee in computing the difference at the finish. 

This all seems so simple that you may wonder how the 
contest can be a real one. All you have to know is the dis- 
tance between control points, the speed of the vessel and the 
set and velocity of the current. Yes, that’s all. If you know 
them, you win, hands down. No question about it. But it’s 
not as easy as it seems and, no matter how accurate you are, 
the set and velocity of the current is a variable factor often 
governed by distant winds or weather conditions which can- 
not be known or foreseen. 

We Easterners had our first experience with this rule in 
the Block Island Race of 1935. Perhaps a short yarn in 
reference to it, with some of the problems we had to solve, 
will serve to explain the working out of our predicted log. 
The first consideration is at what speed you will run. Gen- 
erally speaking, you want to run at engine revolutions best 
suited to your boat and at which you know the speed in stzll 
water. The known speed in still water is most important be- 
cause to that must be added or subtracted the tidal cor- 
rection, which will vary greatly in as short a time as a half- 
hour on a course such as that to Block Island. It is always 
well to have some eight to ten per cent reserve in r.p.m. so 
that, in case head seas or winds are met, you can open the 
throttle slightly to compensate. The extent of such opening 
is, of course, a matter of judgment or “‘feel” as without a 


timepiece there is no way of knowing how much you may be 
behind at any control point. This reserve of r.p.m. is a 
matter of personal opinion. Some skippers believe in a three- 
quarter basic speed but, whatever speed you decide upon, 
you must know what r.p.m. are necessary to produce it. 
Consequently, an accurate tachometer is essential. 

In the 1935 Block Island Race I had the honor of being a 
member of the crew of Commodore Daniel F. B. Hickey’s 
Danell which finished first with a total elapsed time for the 
100-nautical mile course of only eleven seconds less than the 
predicted log time. True, we were not so accurate at all our 
control points, but Danell’s total variation (or points against 
her for errors, plus or minus) in the elapsed times over the 
seven legs between the control points was twelve, while 
Waljean, owned by A. L. Worthen of the Milford Yacht 
Club, was close behind with only fourteen. 

When the conditions were first published in the early 
spring, we had the following data on which to begin our 
computation. Course, from buoy NE of Execution Light to 
West Harbor, Block Island. Distance, 100 nautical miles. 
Finish, 9:00 p.m. July 6th, 1935. Control points: Matinicock 
Buoy, Eaton’s Point Light, Old Field Light, Horton’s Point 
Light, Orient Point Light, Cerberus Shoal buoy, committee 
boat at finish. Required to furnish night before start: Time 
of start, times of passing each control point, and name of 
observer. Commodore Hickey and I each worked the prob- 
lem separately. Having raced together for three years on his 
vessel, we had quite accurate data on speed at full throttle 
(previous races were not held under this rule). But we had no 
time or opportunity to obtain equally accurate data with 
slightly reduced engine revolutions. Therefore, we decided to 
run wide open. On that basis there was first to be figured the 
length of each leg between control points. (See log.) After 
that came the tidal allowances — and there, to be as ac- 
curate as we believed we had to be to win, was the problem. 
The tides over the course, while generally setting east or 
west (that is, nearly ahead or astern) varied greatly in 
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velocity. Off Horton’s Point we might have a maximum of, 
say, two knots; eleven miles further on (in passing through 
Plum Gut) we would have about four knots. In this run of 
some 45 minutes we had to figure on a current velocity 
changing every ten minutes. An intensive study of tidal 
allowance was thus necessary. For this we used the U. S. 
Coast & Geodetic Survey Special Publication 174 which 
gives the tidal currents over the course for every hour before 
and after the ‘‘Strength of the flood (and ebb) in The Race.” 

With the tide high at Willett’s Point on the day of the 
race at 3:35, daylight saving time, we assumed twelve and 
one-half knots average speed over the bottom, or eight hours 
elapsed time. At the start, we would have only some two and 
a half hours of adverse current, which would be weakening 
all the time, and after that we would carry a fair tide nearly 
all the way to the finish, having it favorable in the places of 
its greatest velocity —-from Horton’s through the Gut to 
Cerberus Shoal. After measuring the distances most care- 
fully, taking the known speed, adding or subtracting the 
tidal velocity each half hour or oftener, Commodore Hickey 
and I arrived at a result which varied by half a minute — 
8:59 and 8:59:30. This was as close to 9:00 p.m. as we could 
figure, so we set our starting time as 1:00 p.m. and turned in 
the predicted log with the times as given below. Opposite the 
predicted times will be found the actual and, in another 
column, the penalty for error, either early or late. Distances 
are inserted for information. 


Log of Danell. Block Island Race. July 6th, 1935 


Leg Control Point Dist. Predicted Predicted Actual 
Arrival Elapsed Elapsed  Error* 
Start 0 1:00 xX x 
1. Matinicock 4.75 1:27 0:27 0:24 —3 
i Eaton’s 11.25 2:27 1:00 1:00 0 
3. Old Field 127 3:30 1:03 1:04 +1 
4, Horton’s 31.2 5:55 2:25 2:28 +3 
5. Orient 10.9 6:42 0:47 0:46 —1 
6. Cerberus 13.6 7:40 0:58 1:00 +2 
“i Finish 16.5 9:00 1:20 1:18 —2 


Actual finish time, 8:59:49 


A study of the error column will show a curious result as 
every plus error is balanced by a minus one of equal quan- 
tity. The error on the short first leg is one for which we have 
no excuse. It occurred in this manner. Computation showed 
the time to be 24:30. Actually, as we found later, the exact 
time was 24:20 (recorded as 24, the nearest even minute). 
On this leg we had an entry in Danell’s log of a run made 
under similar tidal conditions of 27 minutes and, amateur- 
like, we accepted this data instead of disregarding what was 
evidently an error or carelessness in taking time. This might 
well have cost us the race against so well navigated a boat 

* Note that the errors are figured on the elapsed time for each leg so that an error on 


one leg may not be cumulative in being carried on to the next as would be the case if you 
simply took the time of passing the control points. 
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as Waljean with her crew of slide rule experts. For the min- 
ute errors on legs 3 and 5, I have no excuse to offer and none 
is needed, particularly on leg 5, between Horton’s and 
Orient, with its ever changing tidal velocity. In the 31-mile 
run of leg 4, during which the tide turned from flood to ebb 
with its stand at high, the error of 3 is not bad when you 
consider that we had to pass Horton’s on the direct course 
some three and one-half miles off. With no adequate pelorus, 
or even with one, it is pretty hard to take accurate bearings 
when the vessel is yawing in a following sea. 

In Block Island Sound (legs 6 and 7), we evidently had a 
bit less current on the first leg than we figured and a bit more 
on the second, for on one we were two minutes over our pre- 
dicted time and on the second leg two minutes under it. 
But to hit it right within eleven seconds (and, incidentally, 
right in the narrow harbor entrance) on the combined two 
final legs of 30 nautical miles across this stretch of water, 
with currents changing in direction or velocity, and some- 
times both, every half hour or oftener, showed careful com- 
putation, accurate steering and the mariner’s greatest aid — 
luck. Frankly, we believed this to be the most important 
part of the course and the one on which the race would be 
won or lost. As a matter of fact, it was. Waljean had us licked 
at Orient, with an error of only five at that point against our 
eight. She lost nine on the last two legs against our four. 
Wah-ne-ta III, finishing third with a total error of twenty, 
also lost nine on the last two legs. Other contestants lost 
thirteen or fourteen points on the last leg alone. 

We predicted fog after passing Cerberus and we had it — 
the cream of asparagus brand! We had no sooner passed the 
buoy than it set in, with the usual southerly wind and beam 
sea. With the Commodore at the wheel, eyes glued on the 
lubber’s line under the blue lacquered binnacle light, sole 
responsibility for navigation was mine. We were right ‘‘in 
the groove”’ of our course at Cerberus with only 1 hour and 
20 minutes to go according to schedule. But to keep to this 
and to make good on her predicted time, Danell had to be 
kept wide open in a fog in which we could barely see her bow. 
Racing or not, this is poor navigation. I carefully coiled the 
20-fathom lead line for future use, knowing that if we had to 
stop to use it the race was lost. Three members of the crew 
were posted as lookouts and we plowed ahead, seeing noth- 
ing, hearing nothing and with the murk getting thicker — 
if possible. 

I hated to ask the Observer, Everett Morris, Motor Boat 
Editor of the New York Herald Tribune, for the elapsed time 
since passing Cerberus even though I had a right to do so. 
I hoped against hope that there would be an opening over- 
head through which I could see the loom of the light on the 
end of the breakwater. But no such luck. Finally, I said: 
‘Ev, give me time when we are one hour past Cerberus.” 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Chart of course, showing current set, three hours after strength of flood at The Race, and the seven control points 




















“Pauline” 
A New Stock Cruiser 


This new motor yacht has just been delivered to S$. Oden- 
heimer, of New Orleans. She was designed and built by 
the Matthews Company and is the largest standardized 
model constructed by that firm. With her white topsides and 
mahogany upper works, she is a trim looking craft. Two 
Kermath Diesel engines, developing 110 horse power 
each, drive through reduction gears. On her trial runs 
“Pauline” attained a maximum speed of twenty m.p.h. 
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Fig. 1. The lower boom swung out, with lift 
and guys in place and the outhaul for the 
lower stun’sail rove through the block on the 
boom end. In some ships the topping lift led 
through a block on the lower yard, thence to 

the cap and down on deck 
















Light Sails in the Days of the Clippers 


FRANK VINING SMITH 


his bushy brows, peering out across the glinting 
wave crests toward the track of the sun. ‘“‘Get my 
glass, Mister — I’ll try and make her out.” 

Nimbly, for all his sixty years, he mounts the weather 
mizzen rigging, steadies the long glass and brings it into 
focus. A pearly cloud on the horizon dances in the haze, 
then sharpens to a clear-cut cameo—a tall ship and 
crowded with sail. 

“One of the Cape Horn flyers, Mister, probably bringing 
the wind up with her; maybe the Cloud, maybe the Stag- 
hound. She’ll pass us close aboard, stun’sails set alow and 
aloft.’””’ Clambering down, he takes to pacing the deck, 
glancing aloft now and again at the tall masts of his little 
bark — no racer this, but a slippy craft stealing along in the 
fresh trade at a nine-knot clip. 

Busy about their tasks, the crew steal glances aft from 
time to time as the hours pass, to size up the racing clipper, 
which looms larger and larger, taller and taller, a leaning 
tower of ivory atop a thin black hull which seems to be 
ridiculously inadequate for that press of sail. As she draws 
close to the smaller vessel she seems to leap ahead and range 
alongside — a feather of white at her cutwater against the 
gleaming yellow metal; a glistening black hull, clean bows 
tipped with an angel figurehead leaning eagerly forward, 
and, above, joy in every line, the curving acres of ivory 
canvas rounded iron hard, urging her on at a good fifteen 
knots. 

The crew line the rail admiringly. This was a picture not 
too often seen even in the heyday of sail; the gleaming decks, 
white as snow, with capstans and fife rails blinking brassy 
flashes in the sun, teak trim and rails and the maze of rigging 
leading up to the black and white of mast and yard. 

Waving hats and hands from her passengers on the long 


' \ SAIL on the port quarter, Sir.”’” The Captain lowers 


poop, a wake twisting and tortured blue and green, and she 
is past and away on the Cape Horn road, a crack liner of 
the fifties. 

Years passed and the clippers and the stun’sails they car- 
ried are vanished from the seas. There are only a few, a 
very few, of the old Down East captains who can remember 
them, not always with unmixed joy. They must have been 
a very curse at times, these flying kites, stun’sails, Jamie 
Greens and ringtails, save-alls, bonnets and water sails. 
But the ships had big crews who knew their work and the 
sails were set and taken in often enough in the China Sea. 

In. the tea trade, when working down against the south- 
west monsoon through Gaspar Straits to Anjer, setting and 
taking in stun’sails was a trying job for captain and crew. 
Changeable winds, varying from light airs to sudden squalls, 
kept all the watch on their toes and, when caught aback, 
as sometimes happened, great grief ensued; indeed, most of 
the broken booms and torn sails occurred under those con- 
ditions. 

One can imagine the perverse fury of a topmast stun’sail 
full of a sudden squall and with the halliard fouled. To 
those of us who have struggled frantically with a racing 
yacht’s spinnaker or ballooner from the none too secure 
stance of the forward deck as the boat tears down on the 
leeward mark, comes an appreciation of the iron nerve 
and steely hands necessary to handle these big kites from a 
swaying yard and get them smothered and into the top. 

And they were big. On one of the well-known tea clippers, 
a much smaller vessel than the Lightning or the Sovereign 
of the Seas, the stun’sail measure was as follows: Fore lower, 
1,536 square feet; topmast, 816; topgallant, 390; royal, 
306; total, port and starboard, 6,096 square feet. This is 
only the foremast, mind you — the main carried a few as 
well. When a clipper started out on her maiden voyage to 
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make a record, the log was liberally peppered and salted 
with allusions to broken booms and gear carried away. 

To many persons today, ‘“‘stun’sails” have no meaning. 
The proper word is, of course, studding sails, a derivation 
from the old steering sail. Sea changes in name are wrapped 
in the distant mists of time. Technically, they are flying 
kites — a yardarm spinnaker, to use a yachtsman’s parallel. 

On each yard, as shown by Fig. 2, were sliding booms 
(Fig. 3 shows them more clearly), the outer ends traveling 
through a leather-lined ring, or boom iron, attached to 
the extremity of the yard. On the early ships, a rider on the 
inner end of the boom spanned the top of the yard to steady 
the boom and allow it to run in and out. (Later, when iron 
jackstays came into use, the boom was sometimes slung 
under the yard aft.) At the end of each boom was a block (up- 
per and lower in the case of the topmast stun’sail boom at- 
tached to the lower yard). A tackle was used to extend the 
heavier booms but the small upper ones were pulled out by 
one hauling part or by hand. These booms were on all the 
yards to the topgallant. The royal seldom carried a boom. 
In case the vessel carried double topsails, the booms were 
on the fore or main and the upper topsail yards, the topmast 
stun’sail in that case spanning both upper and lower top- 
sails. 

Attached to the vessel’s hull, abreast or just forward of 
the fore chains, was a heavy iron fitting with a gooseneck 
carrying the inner end of the huge swinging lower stun’sail 
boom. These spars (Fig. 1) were ordinarily carried parallel 
to the ship’s side, the after end resting in and secured to an 
iron bracket abaft the fore rigging. In use, they swung out 
like a big spinnaker pole and were securely guyed fore and 
aft, with a burton to carry the weight, which, in the case 
of a forty- or fifty-foot spar, was considerable. 

The upper stun’sails, topgallant and royal, were made 
up on their yards and stowed in the tops. The gear was 
unrove, coiled, and stowed with the sails. Topmast and 
lower stun’sails were stowed on deck. 

In setting these sails, the gear was first rove through its 
respective blocks by the topmen. The lifts of the yards were 
hauled taut, a burton was rigged to the outer end of the 
topmast stun’sail boom (Fig. 2, C), and the booms were run 
out. This burton was necessary to keep the boom from 





Fig. 2. Sending stun’sails aloft. A is the a 
topmast stun’sail; B the topgallant stun’ sail; | 


C the burton lift to steady the topmast stun’ - | / F 


sail boom. The men on the yardarms cut 
the stops on the stun’sails and bend on the | 
sheets as the sails reach them 






buckling under the weight 
and pull of the lower stun’- 
sail. After the booms were 
run out, their inner ends 
were secured to the yards 
by a lashing. (Fig. 3, G.) 

Next, the head yard of the 
stun’sail, which was stopped 
up with spun yarn, was 
made fast to the halliard 
(or, rather, the halliard was 
made fast to the yard 
have it your own way), 
with a_ stun’sail halliard 
bend, and the tack line was 
made fast to the tack eye 
with a stun’sail sheet bend; 
the sail was then hoisted. 
(Fig. 2, A and B.) 

On each yardarm a top- 
man was stationed to clear 
the sail and cut the lashings of spun yarn when the sail 
came to him. You will note that in his hand he holds the 
end of a line which leads through a yard block. 

On the clew of each sail is a short pennant with an 
eye to which the topman makes this line fast; this line is 
technically the short sheet and leads into the top, control- 
ling the lower inner corner (clew) of the sail. (The topmast 
stun’sail had a deck sheet also.) Then the sail is hoisted 
home and set; the weather stun’sail abaft the topsail (or 
topgallant or royal), the leeward ones ahead of their respec- 
tive sails. When set to leeward, the deck sheet is passed 
forward and the short sheet let go. 

It will be noted that a small block is made fast to the tack 
and through this runs a downhaul (Fig. 3, C) as an aid in 
smothering the sail. Tacks led to the deck or tops aft as 
preventer backstays; sheets led in along the yards. 

The lower stun’sail boom (Figs. 1 and 4) being swung out 
and secured by its guys, the sail was hoisted from the deck, 
the halliard leading through a block (D) at the end of the 
foretopmast stun’sail boom, to the top and to the deck. 
The sail, of course, was set ahead of the lift burton. The 
outhaul from the tack (T) led aft to act as an after guy. 

(Continued on page 120) 
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Fig. 4. Setting a lower stun’sail. A, top- 











Fig. 3. A topgallant stun’sail set. The halliard (A) is bent 
to the stun’sail yard with a stun’sail halliard bend and 
rove through a block on the end of the topgallant yard. 
At B is a block through which the sheet is rove and then 
bent to the short sheet on the sail. C is the downhaul for 
smothering the sail when taking it in. D is the tack which 
leads to the top rim; E the top burton to steady the topsail 
yard; F the topmast stun’sail halliard; and G the heel 





mast stun’sail boom; B, topmast stun’sail 
tack block; C, topmast stun’sail tack; D, 
block, and E, lower stun’sail outer hal- 
liards; F, “jumper” for boom; H, lift for 
topmast stun’sail boom; I, in and out 
Jigger for running out boom; K, block, and 
Z, inner halliards; L, quarter iron on 
yard; M, boom iron; O, sheet; T, outhaul 
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lashing of the topgallant stun’sail boom 
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With their parachute spinnakers bulging, the “Sixes” boil down toward the finish of the first race, “Saga” leading “Indian Scout” 


New “Sixes” Set the Pace at Bermuda 


By 


WILLIAM H. TAYLOR 


REWING in a Six-Metre sloop is fun, especially for 
the fifth man in a crew of five. It goes like this. Some- 
where about time for the preparatory gun you are 

assigned to duty in the bilge, to act as ballast. Presently 
comes a muffled shouting from several directions, a string of 
grumbled curses from your own skipper, a bucket or:'so of 
water down your neck from the bow wave of another boat 
to leeward, possibly a grinding crash or two. Then, com- 
parative peace. This means that they’re off. 

It seems to have been an exciting start, judging by the 
comments and expressions of the one or two members of the 
crew who are privileged to have their heads above deck, but 
your only guide to your boat’s position is the expression on 
the skipper’s face. This is pretty much true all the way up 
the windward leg. Occasionally, someone says, ‘‘What a 
swell lift that guy is getting up there,’ which means that 
some other boat is sailing faster than you are. Or else, “‘ We’re 
really going now,” which means that the other boats have 
gotten into a flat spot, or a header. Once in a while your 
skipper tacks, for obscure reasons of his own, and you have 
to shift over to the other side of the bilge, but from either 
side the view is much the same — the inside of the hull and 
deck and the clew of the genoa jib. 

Eventually comes a burst of orders from the skipper, 
which means that you are approaching a mark, and it is 


time to stick your neck out and do some work. The optimist 
pops up out of the cockpit facing aft, hoping to see the rest 
of the fleet astern. The pessimist comes up facing forward, 
and is rarely disappointed in his desire to see the leaders. 
After that the air is full of spinnakers, halliards, guys and 
what not (the what not being mostly profanity) for a few 
minutes, following which you have a chance — if you’re not 
too conscientious about watching the spinnaker — to size 
up the general situation. You can’t always tell which of the 
other boats is which, owing to the fact that most of them are 
some way off, angles are deceiving, and most Six-Metre 
boats look like most other Six-Metre boats at a distance. 

Comes another burst of activity around the leeward mark, 
and then, just as you are enjoying a glimpse of your own 
boat working out to windward of someone else’s wake, you 
are assigned to the bilge again where things continue much 
as on the first windward leg. Toward the end of it there is a 
long period of silence from the helmsman, but you can’t 
be sure whether it’s because he’s resigned to a licking or is 
concentrating on holding his lead, or what. Generally, 
what. The final leeward leg is like the other, except that the 
rest of the boats are usually farther away in one direction or 
another, hence less easily recognizable. 

Some time later, when you get ashore, you can find out 
from the race committee who won the race, where you and 





“Indian Scout” was finished just in time to be 
shipped to Bermuda. She showed flashes of great 
speed but is still an unproven quantity 


Below. “Saga” was the outstanding boat of the 
series, taking five firsts, a third and a fourth in 
seven starts. She is not only fast but handsome 


the others finished, and who is protesting whom and for what reason. 
Crewing in a Six-Metre sloop is fun, but if you want to get a 
picture of the race as a whole, stick to the spectator fleet. 
++ + 


All of which has nothing to do with the Spring Six-Metre series 
at Bermuda this year except that I am building up an alibi. Any 
mistakes that may turn up below may be laid to the fact that I 
spent a couple of days in the bilges of a Six-Metre sloop, and hence 
don’t know much about those particular races. The others were swell. 

Actually, the story of the Bermuda racing, both the Prince of 
Wales Trophy series, in which six American and four Bermuda 
‘Sixes’? competed individually, and the team races for the cup put 
up by former Governor-General Sir Thomas Astley-Cubitt, in 
which four boats on each side took part, is the story of one out- 
standing boat. 

Several years ago Bermuda yachtsmen went to Bjarne Aas, of 
Norway, for three Six-Metre boats. Those “Sixes” proved so suc- 
cessful, even against later American boats, that last year Eldon 
and Kenneth Trimingham went back to Aas to see what he could 
do with a new one. What he did was Saga — which is plenty. Not 

(Continued on page 121) 
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“Lucie” leading “Indian Scout” and “ Achilles” around a turning mark. “Indian Scout” 
9.9 


is wearing one of “Lucie’s” mainsails which accounts for two boats displaying No. 55 
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“Below Deck” 


How a Mid-Western Sea Lover Converted Part of the 
Cellar of his House into a Seagoing Dining Saloon 


By CHESTER A. NEDWIDEK 


OMING down the companionway, we find our- 
selves in an interesting passage. Turning to the 
left — or, should I say, to port — we are in 
an attractive main cabin fitted as a dining 
saloon. Upon investigation we soon discover — 
: though it had us fooled for a moment — that 
this craft would never swing to an anchor, never go places 
or see things in foreign ports, for she is moored on a concrete 
base far from salt water. This, you see, is a room in the 
basement of a landsman’s home — a landsman with a love 
of the sea and things nautical, Carl E. Bauermeister, of 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Mr. Bauermeister wrote me last fall with reference to de- 
signing, or, I might say, re-designing, the basement of his 
house as a marine room. Upon receipt of the measurements 
and other necessary data I went to work. No walls were torn 
down, the existing layout was retained, and the only change 
made was to narrow the basement stairway from the original 
width, as it would have been too wide to give the impression 
of being a companionway on a boat. 

In the dining saloon, the walls and partitions were treated 
in Philippine mahogany. The west and south walls were 
paneled and the east wall fitted with bookcases and lockers. 
These were offset about twelve inches from the basement 
wall and in this offset was installed a radio and loud speaker. 
The north wall was treated to represent a vessel’s planking. 
Philippine mahogany was used here also, the planks being 
laid horizontally. Heavy oak timbers were used to simulate 
frames and a shelf and clamp were also fitted. The door in 
the photograph which shows the west and north walls, opens 
into a large storage locker. This worked out naturally as the 
original basement walls formed it. For the ceiling, one-inch 
planks, three inches wide, were fastened to the under sides 
of the house floor joists, and were laid to represent the under 
side of a deck. Then, large, heavy, oak timbers were used for 
deck beams. Knees and partner beams, like those of a 
yacht, were added. To carry out this idea of partner beams, 









a 12-inch half round section of timber is placed against the 
east side of the passageway to represent a mast. The walls 
in the passageway and the stairway are also of Philippine 
mahogany, paneled. Light beams were placed on the floor of 
the basement and a wood floor laid over them. 

At the head of the stairway, the paneling is carried up 
only to the height of four feet. The walls above this and the 
ceiling are painted sky blue, suggesting that one is out in 
the open. The stair treads are fitted with brass nosings and 
there is a brass handrail on the south wall of the stairway. 

Where the paneling or planking was in the way of a base- 
ment wall, furring strips, to which the plank is fastened, 
were used. This method also allows an air space between 
woodwork and wall. The ports in the dining saloon are real 
marine port lights with the exception of the center one 
which is fitted with a mirror. These ports serve as ventilators. 

Regular marine lighting fixtures were used throughout, 
ceiling type for overhead and side brackets on the walls. 
Black linoleum was laid on the stairs, and for the passage- 
way and dining saloon a linoleum with a pattern was chosen. 

The only furniture that was built in was the bureau desk 
and a settee, such as might be used on any good sized boat. 
The other furniture of mahogany, upholstered in blue 
leather, is portable. 

The entire basement is air conditioned. To quote the 
owner, ‘‘It makes this part of the house as comfortable and 
livable as any other part of the house and makes use of what 
is usually considered wasted or storage space.”’ 

In addition to the passageway, stairway and dining saloon, 
the owner has fitted up a “galley” which adjoins the dining 
saloon. There is also ‘“‘crew’s quarters” (maid’s room), and 
an extra lavatory. 

The photographs indicate how closely the wishes of the 
owner were carried out. He wanted a marine room, one that 
was like the cabin on a boat, not the night club idea of one 
which is so often seen. The owner refers to this part of his 
home as “‘below deck,’ and well he may. 
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Elevations of the walls of room and 
passage. Regular marine ports are 
fitted. Dome lights overhead, door coeur 
knobs and other hardware are marine 


fittings 
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Left, looking into the room, through the passage, into which 
the imitation mast protrudes. Above, a corner of the room 
and the lobby at the foot of the stairs 
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The room has exposed beams overhead, with the sheathing on the beams simulating deck plank, shelf and 
clamp under the beams, frames and hanging knees. The paneling is Philippine mahogany. Left, the 
stairs give the impression of being a yacht’s companionway 
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Eight-Metres on Chesapeake Bay 


By 


PHILIP W. HOWARD © 


first Marconi-rigged International Rule 
sloops on the East Coast were the Seven- 
Metres Tamara III and Pingvin III, imported 
from Norway in 1919. As is well known to the 
readers of this salty magazine, Montauk, in 
1921, was the original American-built Six- 
Metre. Then came the Ten-Metres in 1927, and 
the “‘Twelves,”’ and a dozen ‘“‘Kights” the next 
year — all designed by Burgess and built in 
Germany. Three other one-design ‘“Eights,”’ 
‘from the board and yard of Anker, were like- 
wise imported in 1928. With the challenge for 
the Seawanhaka Cup the next year, this time 
to be raced for in Kight-Metres, commissions 
were given to such designers as Crane, Mower, 
and Paine for a number of American-built 
yachts. The following season additional “Eights” 
were built to race at Marblehead and have 
been active there ever since. 

On the Sound, Eight-Metres reached their 
peak in 1929, The number of Burgess one- 
designs and the so-called “open” Eight- 
Metres, including the Anker boats, soon began 
to dwindle; yachts drifted off, one by one, to 
the West and South. The first to arrive on 
Chesapeake Bay was the Burgess-designed 
Loke, in 1933. She lived up to her reputation 
as champion of her class on the Sound in both 
1929 and 1930 and celebrated her debut in brackish water 
by breaking the course record in the 100-mile race from 
Gibson Island to Cedar Point and return. In her early races 
her only competitors were the 50-foot Alden sloop Lone Star 
and the Seven-Metre Valkyrie, formerly Pingvin III, which 
had turned up in 1930, first again in seniority, to harass 
shipping on the Bay. Two more “ Eights” were added later in 
the season of 1934, the Anker-designed Sunny, at Gibson 
Island, and the Hussy, another Burgess boat, which estab- 
lished her mooring at the head of the Bay. In 1935 Wind- 
ward, a Burgess ‘‘Eight,’”’ joined the up-Bay fleet of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club of Philadelphia, and Sunny’s sister, 
Rangoon, the ‘‘Q” Quest, and the Six-Metre Montauk, came 
to Gibson Island. Loke wound up the season by winning the 
Whiting Trophies for two series of races. 

During her career on the Sound, Sunny won 25 races and 
some forty prizes, in fifty starts. She won in her class at 
Larchmont in 1928 and the following season, on the New 
York Yacht Club Cruise, she took the sloop prize on the run 
from Newport to Mattapoisett from such yachts as Vanitie, 
Istalena, Resolute, and Prestige. It was said in 1932 that she 
had won more port-to-port runs on these cruises in the sev- 
eral years past than any other sloop, except the America’s 
Cup yachts. In the past two seasons on the Bay she has 
added a number of trophies to her collection. 


S FAR as this scribe can ascertain, the 
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‘Priscilla III,” designed by Clinton H. Crane, has joined 
the growing fleet of Eight-Metre yachts on Chesapeake Bay 


Rangoon, the other Anker ‘‘Eight,”’ took a number of prizes 
but was not raced consistently on the Sound. Last Septem- 
ber, sailed by her present owner, Mrs. George Blakiston, she 
led a fleet of some 25 sail, including High Tide, Loke and 
Sunny, in the 100-mile race to win the Whiting Trophy. 

As this is written, the two Burgess boats, the Jackeen, and 
Valkyrie, the latter class champion of the Sound in 1934, 
Priscilla III, and Amethyst are fitting out for a leisurely 
cruise to join the Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. The Paine- 
designed Amethyst was ‘‘there or thereabouts” at Marble- 
head in 1930 and came into her own the next year by carry- 
ing off the season’s championship. 

In her first season Priscilla beat out Gypsy for the Sound 
championship, but the latter yacht defended and lost the 
Seawanhaka Cup. In 1930 Priscilla went to Marblehead for 
Race Week and won the Ladies Plate and the Eastern Yacht 
Club series, but dropped the Corinthian series to Amethyst. 
She also led her class at Larchmont and in the Sound cham- 
pionship that year. The following season she journeyed to 
Scotland in quest of the Seawanhaka Cup. In 1935 she again 
won the Eastern Yacht Club series, but lost the Ladies 
Plate to Gypsy. Her performance on the New York Yacht 
Club cruise was stellar. Chesapeake Bay yachtsmen are 
keenly anticipating the renewal of her rivalry with Amethyst, 
Rangoon, and Sunny in the season which is about to open. 
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Dupuy Regains Outboard Title 


Employs Interesting Form of Transmission. Duke of York Trophy for 225 Class 


By “VITESSE” 


champion, Jean Dupuy, has once again taken the 

world’s outboard title will have been announced. 

This Franco-American duel for speed honors, which reminds 

us of the Gar Wood — Kaye Don fight of five years ago, is 
now on in earnest. 

A little more than five years ago the unlimited outboard 

record stood at 50 m.p.h. Aldo Dacco, the Italian, and 


| ONG before these notes appear, the news that the French 


transom. The shaft casing is, of course, carefully streamlined 
and has multiple cavitation plates. 

The bevel gearing is now housed above the water where 
originally the oil reservoir was located, the oil now being 
carried in a neat tank which forms a streamlined tail for 
the motor. The gearing gives the propeller a step up of about 
114 to 1 which at maximum speed turns about 10;000 r.p.m. 

(Continued on page 123) 
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Charles Harrison, of England, held the title in turn with 
H. Myers until the speed had risen to 56 m.p.h. by the end 
of 1932. Then the Marquis d’Ivanry, with his Soriano, 
grabbed the record only to lose it to Dupuy who attained 
65.21 m.p.h. in 1934. 

Up and up went the speed. America, with George Cole- 
man, clocked 69.3 m.p.h. with a single run of over 70. How 
much faster would it be possible to push one of these flying 
dishes? Well, the limit has not been reached yet for Dupuy 
holds the record again, this time at the remarkable figure of 
74.3 m.p.h. It is now America’s turn, but she will have to 
move fast because the French ace has by no means finished 
yet. The official times for the two runs on the River Seine 
were: Against the stream, 49 seconds (73.4 m.p.h.); with 
the stream, 47.8 seconds (75.3 m.p.h.). 

Many will wonder how Dupuy has managed to add nearly 
ten miles an hour to his record performance of a year ago in 
view of the fact that he was using the same Soriano super- 
charged motor and the American Flowers hull as on the 
previous occasion. The answer is that he has managed to get 
a little more power but it is more than likely that his new 
system of drive has a lot to do with his latest success. 

As will be seen from the photographs, Dupuy has scrapped 
the whole of his underwater gear, with its tandem propellers, 
and substituted an entirely new form of inclined shaft drive 
with a small three-blade propeller about three feet abaft the 





Jean Dupuy, and the American boat and Soriano motor with 
which he recently boosted the Class X world’s record to 
74.3 m.p.h. in two runs on the Seine 




















The form set up in the shop and the last 

frame being bent in “hot” over its 

mould where it is held by clamps until 
it has set 


Right, top, boring for the fastenings of 
a planking butt. A butt block is fitted 
inside. Neat fitting is required 


Photographs by 
Jeannette Griffith 





Building the N.Y. Y.C. 32-Footers 


Twenty One-Design Yachts in Different Stages of Construction 





Transferring the lines from the ‘‘floor’’ to the mould 
material. Below, checking the moulds for accuracy 
with the full size body plan 


























The boats are framed and planked bottom up and then turned over. A few 
moulds are left in to stiffen the boat and prevent distortion during this 
operation. Notice the lead keel chocked in place, ready to be bolted on 














Diagonal straps of metal are secured to this plate to which 

the chain plates are attached. Left, the keel, with stern- 

post and deadwood attached, is lowered on top of the 
form for final checking 
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Launching day. “Valencia” and “Apache” take the 
water. Right, ‘‘Valencia’’ sets her mainsail for the first time 


Drilling the rudder stock. Left, turning a winch barrel. Right, 
the stream of molten lead pouring into the keel mould 
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On the Crest, from an etching by Y. E. Soderberg 


On the previous pages have been illustrated stages in the construction 
of the twenty new yachts for the New York Yacht Club’s One-Design 
Class. The boats are from the board of Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., and 


are being built by Henry B. Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y. The boats are 
The New York Yacht 45’ 4" in length over all, 32’ 0” on the water line, 10’ 7’ beam and 


‘ 6’ 6” draft. Sail area is 950 square feet. Auxiliary power is a Gray Light 
Club One-Design Class Four. Plans of the yachts were published in the March, 1936, issue of 


YACHTING. Names, racing numbers and owners of the new class are: 


. John B. Shethar “Valencia” 11. Frederick T. Moses “‘Mehitabel”’ 
. Charles F. Havemeyer ‘‘Apache” 12. Arthur W. Page “Rampage” 
. Ralph Manny “Swell” 13. Byam K. Stevens “‘Biquette”’ 

. L. Lee Stanton “Geisha” 14, O'Donnell Iselin “Ibis Il” 
John K. Roosevelt “Esmeralda”’ 15. P. MacKay Sturges “Sapphire” 

. Albert E. Peirce “* Spindrift”’ 16. Frederic R. Coudert, Jr. ‘‘Notos II’’ 

. Johnston DeForest *‘Nepsie”’ 17. Harvey Conover “‘Revonoc”’ 
F. M. E. Schaefer **Wynfred”’ 18. George Nichols “Gentian” 

. Henry H. Anderson  ‘‘Clotho” 19. Robert N. Bavier “Tern” 

. Frederick T. Bedford ‘‘Helen’”’ 20. Junius S$. Morgan “Folly” 
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Opening Day at Larchmont Forty-four Years Ago 


From a drawing by T. de Thulstrup in ‘‘Harper’s 
Weekly,” June 11th, 1892 
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A Simple Analysis of Sailing Speeds To Windward 


ALEXANDER FORBES 





“wriN July, 1933, while 
sailing eastward in 
Ramah through the 
Mediterranean to 
Naples, the light head 
winds which persisted 
: most of the time led 
us to experiment with various combinations of sail and 
power to determine which would serve best to get us quickly 
to our destination. The procedure was simple: the direction 
of the wind was determined by letting it bring the main 
boom amidships; the distance logged in 10 minutes was re- 
corded on each of three courses — dead to windward with the 
sails flapping, 3 points off the wind with the sheets trimmed 
flat and the sails barely drawing, and 3% points off, with 
the sails drawing a bit better. The throttle setting of the en- 
gine was kept constant through the test, although the revo- 
lutions naturally increased a little as the wind helped. The 
resultant speed to windward was calculated on each of the 
on-the-wind courses by the simple formula v cos 6, where v is 
speed through the water and @ the angle between the course 
and the wind. 

This formula was mentioned in a previous article in 
YacutTinG (March, 1927) as the basic criterion for maximum 
progress to windward. The reason for mentioning it again is 
that on this occasion Professor Charles G. Darwin, being a 
member of the ship’s company, on observing the experi- 
ment, applied his mathematical genius to the task of devis- 
ing a simple graphic method of using the formula, which 
seems to me of such possible utility to sailors that I believe it 
is worth presenting for their consideration. Professor Darwin 
generously suggested that I should write the account of it, 
although the idea is his and the credit is due to him. 

Although the experiment described above related to the 
combination of power and sail, I believe the simplest and 
most useful application of Professor Darwin’s method is to 
the problem of beating to windward under sail alone. Let us 
therefore consider that case. Briefly, the method consists 
of making a vector diagram of the boat’s speed on various 
bearings with respect to the wind. From a central point, O 
(Fig. 1), representing the boat’s position, a line is drawn 
representing the direction of the wind (the arrow points 
down wind). Straight lines are drawn radiating from the 
point O, their directions representing the possible courses of 
sailing and their lengths representing the speed at which, 
with a given strength of wind, the boat will sail on each of 
those courses. Assuming that the boat will not sail at all 
within less than 3 points of the wind, no lines are drawn 
closer to the wind than that. As the boat is headed off the 
wind more and more, the speed will increase until some 
course is reached, not far from wind abeam, at which the 
maximum speed is attained. As the course approaches dead 
before the wind, the speed will decrease. All this is shown by 
the corresponding lengths of the radiating lines in the dia- 
gram. If the speeds are thus shown for enough courses, close 
together, a curve, or envelope, can be drawn connecting the 
ends of the lines; this will represent the speeds at all possible 
courses. With such a curve, the course which will give the 
maximum speed to windward can immediately be found by 
holding a straight edge perpendicular to the wind direction, 
applying it tangentially to the curve on the windward side 
of the diagram, and noting what course leads to the point of 














The article by Robert M. Potter, “ Tacking 
to Leeward,” in the December, 1935, issue of 
YACHTING, is logically followed by this one. 
Written in 1934, Mr. Forbes’ article covers 
several features which Mr. Potter’s more 
limited one did not and the graphs accompa- 
nying this one are more comprehensive. 


contact between the straight edge and 
the curve. 

The same procedure can be used to 
determine whether better speed can be 
made down wind by sailing straight be- 
fore the wind or tacking down wind and, 
if the latter, just what angle with the 
wind will be most effective. In this case the straight edge is 
brought in tangential contact with the leeward side of the 
curve and the point of contact is similarly noted. If the boat 
sails so much faster with the wind on the quarter than before 
the wind that it will pay her to tack down wind, this fact 
will be revealed by concavity in the middle of the leeward 
side of the curve; the tangential line will touch both sides of 
it at symmetrical points representing the courses she should 
steer. 

Of course, it is not permissible to assume that a diagram 
drawn for one strength of wind will hold good for a lighter or 
a stronger wind. In the case of most sail boats, it is probable 
that the ratio of speeds at 4 points and at 5 points off the 
wind, for example, will not be the same in a 10-mile wind as 
in a 20-mile wind. Therefore a different diagram would be 
needed for each strength of wind. The condition of the sea 
would also make a difference but, for ordinary racing in 
steady breezes, the size of the waves with a given strength of 
wind on a given racing course would probably be fairly con- 
stant. 

Modern quick-reading indicators for measuring a boat’s 
speed through the water, and anemometers for measuring 
the wind velocity from moment to moment, would render it 
possible to construct one of these diagrams after a fairly brief 
session of experimenting in a steady wind. The procedure 
would be to determine the direction of the wind as accurately 
as possible, and then put the boat on the course to be tested, 
e.g., 4 points off the wind, steering as steadily as possible on 
this course and constantly watching the speed gauge, trim- 
ming the sheets till the maximum speed on that course is 
reached, and noting this maximum reading. The boat should 
then be tacked and the test repeated, for this would serve to 
check the accuracy with which the direction of the wind had 
been observed. The same test would be repeated at 314, 4%, 
and 5 points off the wind, and on as many other courses as 
might furnish useful information. 

To determine the wind velocity at which the tests are 
made, an anemometer should be read on a boat at anchor 
near by during the test, or else on the boat being tested, 
with corrections for her motion relative to the wind. By 
making tests like this on different days when different wind 
velocities were available, a series of diagrams could be made 
and, even if all possible wind velocities were not precisely 
represented in the series, a study of the diagrams for the 
nearest velocities above and below the actual wind should 
serve as a helpful guide in choosing the best course to steer. 

The plan described above would be at best an approxima- 
tion, for it makes no allowance for leeway. To render the 
diagrams more accurate in their indications, corrections for 
leeway should be introduced. To this end Professor Darwin 
suggested designating the radiating lines in the diagram with 
the courses steered, but actually drawing them on the courses 
made good. Such a diagram would be like that shown in 
Fig. 2, in which the leeway is made rather large in order to 
make evident the corrections. The discrepancies are brought 
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out by indicating in dotted lines the courses which would be 
made good if there were no leeway. 

The making of such a corrected diagram would be more 
difficult than in the case of the uncorrected diagram, for it 
would be necessary not merely to steer a steady course, but 
to determine at the same time the course made good. This 
could be accomplished in a tideless bay, however, if in the 
vicinity of the test there were some good landmarks on 
which accurate bearings could be taken at the beginning and 
end of each run. This procedure would provide, also, a good 
check on the accuracy of the speed measurements. 

Professor Darwin further suggested that the curves could 
be cut out of stiff celluloid and the radiating lines of the 
diagram marked on them. Such a disc, based on the diagram 
corrected for leeway, placed over the chart, with the center 
point, O, at the boat’s position and the wind arrow oriented 
to agree with the actual wind, would provide the navigator 
with a direct, graphic indicator of the speed and course he 
would make good on any point of steering, provided the 
wind held approximately the same as that for which the 
diagram was prepared. From such a diagram it is also easy to 
find the actual speed made good to windward, by simply 
measuring the distance from the center (O) along the line 
marking the direction of the wind to the point where it 
crosses the tangential line (see Fig. 1). 

In the previous article, it was pointed out that a long 
ocean race involves a different solution of the problem of 
steering for a finish line not directly to windward but too 
nearly so for laying a direct course, from that which applies 
to a short race in which the wind may be expected to hold 
without change during the windward leg. In a short race 
with a steady wind which is not likely to change before the 
end, a boat should be sailed to windward in the same 

manner (close hauled) 

Fig. 2 whether the finish 
line is dead to wind- 
ward or 2 or 3 points 
away from dead to 
windward; in either 
case the immediate 
objective is to make 
the best speed to 
windward. In a long 
race, which will] last 
for days and in which 

a change of wind is 
probable, the im- 
portant thing is to 
reduce the distance 

~ to the finish line as 
rapidly as possible 
and, if the course 
lies 2 or 3 points 

Portio diagram modi ' to allow for away from t he wind, 

“eat y fate ye — —. the end will be at- 

steered; solid lines, courses made good tained if the boat is 

driven farther off 
the wind than she would be in a beat dead to windward. 
The slightly modified formula for arriving at the best course 
for steering in such a case was presented in the previous 
article. The graphic treatment of the problem is simply 
shown by means of Darwin’s diagram. Fig. 3 illustrates this 
application of his method. 

Let us consider a concrete example in which the problem 
of a hypothetical sail boat in an ocean race is worked out. 
Fig. 3 has been drawn to represent this case. The wind is 
blowing 12 m.p.h. and the finish line is 2 points to starboard 
of the direction of the wind. Let us suppose previous tests 
have shown that with this wind the boat will make the 




















Fig. 1 
Darwin’s vector diagram, showing speeds on various 
points of sailing. The direction of the wind is shown by 
the arrow; numerals indicate the number of points off the 
wind. For simplicity, no allowance for leeway is in- 
cluded. Application of tangential line to diagram for 
determining best speed to windward is illustrated 


following speeds on various windward courses designated: 


Course (Points) Speed | Course (Points) Speed 
Steered Made good (Knots) | Steered Made good (Knots) 
3.5 3.8 . 3.6 5.5 5.7 6.7 
4.0 4.25 4.6 6.0 6.15 7.3 
4.5 4.7 5.3 7.0 7.4 7.9 
5.0 5.2 6.0 8.0 8.1 8.1 





The diagram represents these speeds, the courses made good 
being corrected for leeway. The dotted line drawn at right 
angles to the wind touches the curve tangentially at the end 
of the radial line representing the speed when steering 4144 
points off the wind, which means that this boat in this breeze 
will sail best to windward if steered within 41% points of the 
wind. But the problem in the ocean race is to approach the 
finish line as fast as possible, relying on a probable shift of 
wind to enable her to lay a direct course later on. The best 
course to steer is found by placing the straight edge per- 
pendicular to the course for the finish and tangential to the 
curve. This is shown in the figure as a solid line which touches 
the curve between the radial lines representing speeds at 514 
and 6 points off the wind. From this.it is deduced that the 
boat should be steered about 534 points off the wind. 

At this point I can see the raised eyebrow of the seasoned 
sailorman and hear him snort as he challenges the spectacled 
denizen of the halls of learning to come out with his formula 
and watch the veteran racer sail circles around him. And, of 
course, the sailorman is right; thank goodness, he need 
never fear that the royal sport of boat racing will be killed by 
substitution of the plotting board for the sailor’s skill. The 
infinite variability of gusts and wave action will take care of 
that; the skilled sailor will continue to sail by the feel of the 
boat subtly combined with his sailing instinct and, doing so, 
he will continue to win races. But, as between skilled sailors, 
perhaps the man who has demonstrated to himself just what 
his boat will do under different conditions will have an ad- 
vantage over the man who relies on instinct alone. 














Fig. 3 
Windward portion of diagram as used to determine best course to steer 
for maximum progress on a course two points off wind. Numerals in- 
dicate courses steered (in points off wind). Lines are drawn on cours® 
made good, allowing for leeway (as in Figure 2) 
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By a little work and ingenuity, the author’s 

Star was converted into a week-end cruiser. 

The cabin is inconspicuous, especially when 
the boat is under sail 


T IS reasonable to suppose that among the boats of 
if such a large class as the International Stars, number- 
ing over a thousand and built up over a period of years, 
there are some that are outclassed and in poor condition. 
Their period of usefulness, however, can be extended by an 
inexpensive “‘conversion”’ which should be quite within the 
woodworking capabilities of the average yachtsman. 

The above circumstances applied to the boat here illus- 
trated and the results obtained from the alterations were 
even better than anticipated, and quite out of proportion to 
the moderate outlay involved. The principal advantage was 
the absence, to a great extent, of that wretched wetness 
seemingly inseparable from this type in broken water. 

This description and the accompanying drawings and 
photographs illustrate how the alterations were carried out 
in this particular boat. 

The most radical change was in the rig. Although, in this 
case, the boat was given a new suit of sails, the old mainsail 
can be recut, while the old jib (made as near to the new shape 
as possible) will do if new sails cannot be provided. 

The original mast and rigging are unaltered, except that 
the mast rake was increased to 8% inches in 10 feet by ex- 
tending the hole in the mast step about 114 to 2 inches further 
forward. Screw a block in the opening left on the after side of 
the heel of the mast. Then shift the jibstay up the mast to 
17 feet 8 inches from the deck. Any shortage in the length 
of head and jibstays is made up with 1-inch galvanized 
close link chain, while any slackness can be taken up by 
giving the stay a number of turns with the lay of the wire. 
Put a %¢-inch galvanized iron eyebolt 2 feet 4 inches in 
from the stemhead to take the jibstay. This bolt must be 
long enough to go through the deck and keel at the same 
angle as the jibstay, and be clinched over a galvanized 
washer, countersunk outside. Cover the washer and burr 
with white lead and varnish. 

Shorten the boom exactly 6 feet, and shift the gooseneck 
up the mast to the position shown. If a new boom is required, 
the T-sectioned spar shown on the sail plan is easily con- 
structed. If the old sails are to be altered, the work should be 
done by a sailmaker. 

The mainsail will be about 75 square feet less in area, 
and the jib, 8 feet less. Strangely enough, the considerable 
shift of the center of effort makes little difference in the 
amount of helm, except in light airs, when she will sail her- 
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Brightening a Dull Star 


By 


A. C. ROBB 





self. The speed appears as good as with the old rig, except 
when running. 

Shift the jib sheet leads out to the new position shown, 
the best place being found by experiment. Re-reeve the 
main sheet as shown, shifting the traveler into the old holes 
of the main sheet block bolts. Move the cleats to more con- 
venient positions, not forgetting to back up all deck fittings 
with a substantial block of wood underneath. That com- 
pletes the rig. 

The other alteration is the addition of coamings and a 
hatch. Obtain two straight grained boards of as fancy a 
wood as the pocketbook will allow, 12 feet 6 inches long 
and dressed to 54” by 8” (full). Mark these as the draw- 
ings show and cut out to this shape, allowing %-inch 
or so for final shaping. Leave the lower angles at each end 
of the hatch rounded until in place on the boat; otherwise, 
a split may occur. Steam the forward half thoroughly. If 
you have not used a steam box before, watch a boatbuilder; 
that will give you a better idea than any written instruc- 
tions. Bend to 8 or 9 inches more curvature than required, 
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as they will straighten out somewhat during fitting. When 
bending, twist the top of the forward ends outward (one op- 
posite to the other) to give the necessary flare. Cut struts 
to suitable lengths beforehand and place from the bench or 
floor, underneath, and from the ceiling or rafters above, to 
hold each board in place when steamed and bent. Put 
wooden blocks covered with cloth between the struts and 
the boards to avoid marking the wood and to distribute 
the pressure. Leave overnight to set properly. 

Scribe to the deck round the marks and cut to fit. The 
miter at the fore end will be the most ticklish part. Make 
sure that the joint is plumb athwartships. Fasten to the 
deck with 34-inch bronze screws driven up through each 
deck beam. Inch screws must also be driven up through the 
deck, two between each beam. Bed down in a paste made 
of dry white lead and varnish. Fit the two knees at the miter 
and fasten with bronze screws. Fit a piece of 34-inch stuff 
with a 2'%-inch crown between the coamings at the fore 
end of the hatch, and fasten it to the deck the same as the 
coamings. Give it about 2 inches rake. Cut out the deck 
flush with the coamings in way of the hatch, covering the 
joint with a molding. Notch the main beam, which has 344 
inches crown, about 3{¢-inch into the coamings on each 
side, and fasten with a 214-inch brass screw from the outside. 
Board up the after end of the hatch, from the coamings to 
the edge of the cockpit. Notch the other beams in, 9 inches 
apart, and crowned as shown. Then cover the top with 
54g-inch tongued and grooved boards about 2)% inches 
wide, plane smooth, and cover with calico or duck laid in 
paint. Cover the outside edges with a light molding, and 
the joint of coamings to deck outside with a small quarter- 
round molding. 

To make the joints of the cockpit tight, put calico and 
the white lead mixture in the joints of sides, ends and bot- 
tom. Any water which does splash in can be bailed out of 
the cockpit rather than be allowed to slop about inside the 
boat. The flooring under the hatch is made removable in 
two pieces, one each side. 

Any other details not explained should be easily followed 
from the drawings. 
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YACHTING 


For a couple of lads who do not mind roughing it a bit, 
overnight cruises can be made — not in luxury, of course, 
but at least they will be able to increase the range of sailing, 






































The new sail plan and, below, the 
layout of the new coaming and the 
interior alterations 
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Gar Wood, Jr., still in the scholastic 
division, was high point man in 1934. 
He won in Class A last year and set 
a new Class C record in the mile trials 







Below, left, Clinton R. Ferguson, who captured the high point trophy in the 1935 interscholastics. 
Right, Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., of Yale, an intercollegiate “ace” who won last year in Classes C and F 







The Intercollegiates Go South 


By 
EVERETT B. MORRIS 


pionship regatta, the event which annually pours vital 

new red corpuscles into the life stream of American 
outboard motor boat racing, will be held next month below 
the Mason-Dixon line for the first time. To be exact, the sixth 
renewal of what has come to be regarded as the amateur 
classic of the sport will be held on the upper reaches of the 
James River above Richmond, Va., on June 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. 

Undoubtedly, the change in locale from New York, New 
Jersey and Massachusetts lakes to Virginia’s historic river 
will result in the loss of a few prospective entries from North- 
ern New England and New York, but these defections are 
expected to be more than offset by newcomers from the 
South, Mid-West and Southwest to whom Richmond is more 
accessible than the former sites of the regatta. Then, too, 
famed Southern hospitality will be a lure few school and 
college outboard drivers will care to resist. 

The Country Club of Vriginia, co-sponsor of the regatta 
with the Eastern Intercollegiate Outboard Association, has 
done everything possible to insure that Richmond’s first 
major motor boating carnival will be successful from all 
points of view. The racing schedule will embody several new 
features, the prizes will be up to the high standard set in 
recent years for E.1.0.A: competition, and there will be no 
idle evenings for the contestants. 

Because Sammy Crooks has completed his education at 
Rutgers, a new college driving champion will, of necessity, 
be crowned at Richmond and there are many aspirants for 


V YHE national interscholastic and intercollegiate cham- 





the trophy put into competition several years ago by William 
T. Crawford, Sr., whose son won the first intercollegiate title 
when he was a freshman at Colgate back in 1930. 

The struggle for the college team championship promises 
to be keen this year. Dartmouth, victor in 1931, hopes to 
have a team of four drivers in the competition. Yale, led by 
the E.1.0.A. commodore, Paul B. Sawyer, Jr., will defend 
its 1935 honors although it will be handicapped by the ab- 
sence of Bedford Davie, who will be in Paris racing for the 
Spreckels Trophy on the Seine. Rutgers, winner in 1933 and 
1934, will strive for its third leg on the big gold cup with a 
team captained by Lou Eppel. Princeton’s cause will be 
waged by James Mullen II, an interscholastic star in former 
years and son of the Richmond attorney who persuaded the 
E.1.0.A. to visit Virginia. 

In the interscholastic section of the regatta there will be 
no team competition, but there will be plenty of fine racing 
for the Lambda Chi Alpha Trophy for high point score and 
the various class prizes. Two former interscholastic cham- 
pions, Gar Wood, Jr., of Algonac, Mich., High School, and 
Clinton R. Ferguson, of Tabor Academy, Marion, Mass., 
are expected to fight it out again for top honors in an unusu- 
ally large field. 

Decline in the use of large and heavy Class F engines has 
influenced officers of the E.1.0.A. to replace the usual Class 
F race on the program with a handicap event open to all 
classes. If any contestants appear with Class M machines 
they will be eligible for this event. Another departure, which 

(Continued on page 110) 






















“Margaret K,” a new 38-footer built for Mrs. Willis O. Hyde of Chi- 
cago. The boat, designed and built by Chris-Craft Corporation, is 
driven by two 93 h.p. Chrysler reduction gear engines 
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M. Rosenfeld 


“Linwood” takes the water. This 77-footer, for J. 
Rupert Schalk, was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, 
Inc., and built by Consolidated Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion. Two 250 h.p. Speedways are her motive power 


One of the 32-foot Gar Wood cruisers, flagship of 
the 1936 fleet. She travels at a 25-mile pace driven by 
a pair of Chrysler Crown engines 
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Following the races. When the ‘‘Sixes’’ 
and one-designs are fighting it out at 
Bermuda this Elco cruiser usually car- 
ries members of the race committee who 
are keeping tabs on the contestants 











M. Rosenfeld 


Pan American Airways operates several 

of these 28-footers at two of its Pacific 

stations. Kermath V-8 engines, fitted 
with fire pumps, drive them 
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R. G. Swaffield, of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Tuna Club, owns this Richardson 
Junior Giant Fisherman and uses her 
for big game fishing. Twin Gray 6-71 
engines give a speed of 21 m.p.h. 











Clayton Bishop won the race 
and won, also, in Class B. 
He finished 23 seconds ahead 
of his theoretical time. Close 
handicapping! 


John Wanamaker led the in- 

board-engined runabouts with 

“Fernanda,” a Chrysler-powered 

Chris-Craft that averaged 33.43 
miles per hour 








Racing Down the Hudson 


T EIGHT o’clock on the morning of 
May 10th, the first of the contest- 
ants in the ninth annual Albany-New 
York Marathon were sent away from 
the yacht club at the state capital. 
These were the little Class A hydro- 
planes and they were followed by others 
at intervals until the runabouts were 
given the gun at ten o’clock. Much of 
the river was smooth but there was a 
stretch of twenty miles or so from 
Athens to Tivoli in which the surface 
was whipped into whitecaps and the 
tiny racers had all sorts of trouble. 
Indeed, there were plenty of disabled 
a oats Faas = ——— §« boats and crippled engines all the way 
, , “ for of 103 starters only 30 crossed the 
“Zippy Too,” a Lycoming-powered “225” driven by John Shade, finish line 135 miles away. But 16 of the 
Jr., set a new Hudson River record of 41.77 m.p.h. for inboard- 75 outboard hydroplanes succeeded in 
engined hydroplanes covering the entire course, one being 
capsized almost under the George 
Washington bridge, a short way up- 
river from the finish. 

True to tradition, the winner was one 
who had never won before; no one has 
yet “‘repeated”’ in this grueling contest. 
First to cross the line at 97th St., New 
York, off the U.S.S. Jllinois, was 
Clayton Bishop, of Onset, Mass. Next 
came Samuel Crooks, of Rumson, N. J., 
followed by John Scarbrough of Aus- 
tin, Texas. All drove Class B outfits, 
Johnson powered. Then came Kenneth 
MacKenzie, in Class F, and Eugene 
Hines, first to finish in Class C, with an 
Evinrude. 

Arthur Baldwin brought the first 





Arthur Baldwin repeated last year’s victory in the 
outboard runabout class. His “Lib,” driven by 
an Evinrude motor, averaged 30.75 m.p.h. 
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View from the lighthouse at St. Davids Head, where the big fleet in the Bermuda Race will finish and off 
which the yachts sailing the Transatlantic Race to Germany will start their 3400-mile voyage, July Ist 


outboard runabout home a winner while in the inboard runabouts with his 
John Shade’s Zippy Too, a “225” racer, Chris-Craft Fernanda, while Leston 
led the inboard hydroplanes, setting a Cloak, of New York, won the unlimited 
record. Edison Hedges, who has twice inboard runabout event with Lady Gen, 
won in this class, could get no better another Chris-Craft. 

than second place with his Universal Speeds were lower than they have 
Eagle. John Wanamaker took the honors been, the conditions up-river being 


ALBANY-NEW YORK MARATHON 
OvuTBOARD HYDROPLANES 


Start, Class A, 8:00:00; B, 8:08:30; C, 8:40:11; F, 8:49:11; X (no finishers), 9:01:10. 
Actual Class Finish Elapsed noe 
Place Finish Driver and Home & Div. Time 7 
(1) Clayton Bishop, Onset, Mass. . Saieteee ee 11:46:25 
(2) Samuel H. Crooks, Rumson, N. J. 11:56:48 
Jack Scarbrough, Austin, Texas 12:16:40 
Kenneth MacKenzie, New Haven, Conn.... : 
Eugene Hines, New York. ; 
John Bucciarelli, New Canaan, ‘Conn.. 
Alden Baker, Buzzard’s or Mass 
Stanley O’Rear, Albany, N. Y........ 
Perry Relyea, Highland, N. Y.. Bias 
Henry Shakeshaft, White Plains, Nox... 
Dr. F. O. Hanson, Buffalo, N. ee 
John Floyd, Jacksonville, Fla 
Fred Jacoby, North Bergen, N. J.. 
Thomas McCarthy, Bayonne, N. oe 
George White, Jr., ct NSW... 
Jerome Meckler, Jersey City, N 
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OvurBoarD Runasovts. Start, 9:10:00 
Arthur Baldwin, Freeport, L.I............ E-1 
George Fink, Queens Village, L.I......... E-1 
H. C. Definbaugh, Woodside, Del E-2 


INBOARD HypDROPLANES. Start, 9:30:00 
Zippy Too, John Shade, Jr., Phila., 225” 
Eagle, Edison ae Atlantic City, N. J. ie 135”. 
Zatso, Dr. R. E. Wolf, Uhlrichsville, O., ‘ ‘905 
Rustle, Byron Russell, Long Branch, N. J.,“‘135"’.... 


Cuass E Insoarp Runapovuts. Start, 10:00:00 
Fernanda, John Wanamaker, Philadelphia,........ 2:02:15 
Patgerita, Gerard Sheeran, Brooklyn, N. Y 2:12:43 
Silver King, Forest Johnson, Miami, Fla.,......... 2:35:57 
Mac, Martin Doehren, Staten Is.,.N. Y........... 2:52:00 


Unummitep Innoarp Runanovuts. Start, 10:00:00 
Lady Gen, Leston Cloak, New York,. ae 1:36: :30 
Empty Pockets, Keenan Wynn, Great Neck, L. . 
Lady Gen II, David Gerli, New York . . 


adverse. Bishop’s average was 37.17 m. 
p.h. Hines made 35.63, well below the 
1934 class record of 44.2. Baker, leader 
in Class A, turned in an average of 22.42 
as compared with 35.9 two years ago. 

In Class B, Scarbrough led at Pough- 
keepsie but was slowed down in the 
lower river and passed by Gar Wood, 
Jr., who had been well up in the running 
all the way. Almost in the shadow of the 
bridge, Wood’s boat struck some drift- 
wood and capsized. 


Entries for Bermuda and 
Transatlantic Races 


T THE time of going to press, May 
16th, the following entries for the 
Bermuda Race, which starts from 
Newport, R. I., June 22nd, have been 
received by the Race Committee, 
Cruising Club of America: 


Length 

Yacht Rig over all Owner 
Apache. . Sloop 45/4” C.F. Havemeyer 
Aschanti U (German). . Yawl 56’ Dr. L. Lutowski 
Countess Sch. 55 8” Jack R. Aron 
Grenadier... ... Sch. 58’ 4” H.A. Morss, Jr. 
Hamburg (German)... . Yawl 55’ L. Schlimbach 
Hawk Bells .K 35’ E. H. Wardwell 
(ae Sch. 72 Milton Knight 
Mistress........ : Sch. 60’ 5” Geo. E. Roosevelt 

66’ 3” Joseph H. Plumb 

70’ 10” Chester Bowles 

409’ H. M. Devereux 

\ 70 6” Gilbert Ottley 

SOMITE 5 5 ob0 5 oc 08 oc 47’ M. M. Jackson 
Spindrift.............8 45’4” Albert E. Peirce 
Stormy Weather... .... 53’6”  P. LeBoutillier 
Teragram .... 90h, 58’ Geo. W. Mixter 
TIGMIE Sa cos Se + Sch. 59’ 11’ F. C. Calderone 
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“Yankee” picks up a tow line off Boston after a passage of 22 days 6 hours from the Bishop for 
a season in her home waters 


White Cloud. .(Spe. Class) Sch. 75’ 10’ Philemon E. Truesdale 
ZarGss osc (Spe. Class) Sch. 77'3” C.'T. Lipscomb 
Zeearend ....(Holland) Yaw! 54’ C. Bruynzeel, Jr. 


The following entries are assured 
but certificates have not yet been re- 
ceived; and there will, no doubt, be 
others. 


Yacht Rig Owner 
| ee eee ere |: Cutter Henry Sears 
Arktur (German).............. Ketch Ulrich Deutschlander 


Ee eee Sch. Walter Barnum 
SEED es OM Lc cakans bese Sloop Frank S. Bissell 
DIG Ay eeacbsbssecchueas eae Yawl R. J. Schaefer 
| ere Sloop John K. Roosevelt 
Ettsi (German)................ Ketch Dr. Wolfing 
BSE bso ahaha ne pak ee Sloop C. Lee Stanton 
Leh auNeseicshicankcuane Cutter Frank Paine 
NN BR oy ale os bin 6% oo: SoS Yawl D. Spencer Berger 
Peter von Danzig (Danzig)......Yawl Kar! Beier 
NON uss ses sane sxnes eed Sch. Adrian Iselin IT 
Roland von Bremen (German)... . Yawl Dr. Franz Perlia 
OS | EEA ere a Yawl Russell Grinnell 
Schlussel von Bremen (German) . . Yawl Weser Yacht Club 
Sea Saga (Swedish)............ Sch. Nels Odman 
OS Sr rrr re. Sloop Roger Robinson 
Sandefjord (Norwegian)......... Ketch Erling Tambs 
OT SPREE AS erry Ketch Vadim Makaroff 
Leer Sch C. A. Hansen 
PEE <..c.sccoxaea rca Ketch Harkness Edwards 


For the Transatlantic Race to Cux- 
haven, Germany, starting from Ber- 
muda July 1st, under the auspices of 
the North German Yacht Club, there 
are entered at this writing the six Ger- 
man yachts listed above, four of which 
were built for this race; the Peter von 
Danzig, from Danzig; the Zeearend, 
from Holland; the Sea Saga, represent- 
ing Sweden; and the Sandefjord, of 
Norway. The American yachts will in- 
clude the schooners White Cloud, 76 feet 
over all, sailed by Dr. Philemon E. 


Truesdale of Fall River, and the Water 
Witch, 50 feet over all, C. A. Hansen. 
It is expected that Vamarie and the new 
schooner Meridian will start, and prob- 
ably the ketch Namsang and the new 
Mandoo II. With ten foreign yachts 
entered, the United States should have 
more than two definitely committed on 
May 16th. 


“Yankee” Comes Home 


ERARD B. LAMBERT’S Class J 
sloop Yankee arrived off Boston 
Light at 2:05 p.m., May 4th, after a 
passage of 23 days and 3 hours from 
the Needles, England, and of 22 days 
and 6 hours from the Bishop. She then 
proceeded under tow to Lawley’s yard 
at Neponset where she is now fitting 
out for her season’s racing against 
Rainbow and Weetamoe. Yankee left 
Gosport on April 12th under tow down 
the Solent, and on getting under way 
at the Needles found a strong north 
northeasterly wind. This, hauling slowly 
to the southeastward, gave her a run 
of 1000 miles in five days along the great 
circle course to the Banks. In mid-pas- 
sage, however, the yawl-rigged “J” 
boat encountered gales and storms 
which so slowed her down that in the 
days between the 20th and 25th she 
made nothing to the westward of Longi- 
tude 37 W, although in this time she 
decreased her latitude from 47 to 41 N. 
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Yankee’s best day was 275 miles, 
but in deference to the amateur talent 
which took her over last year and 
turned in a run of 273 miles, this high 
run of April 15th was shaded to 267 
miles. Near Boston another fine run of 
270 miles was logged in fog. 


New Drawbridge at Vineyard Haven 


ACHTS putting in to Vineyard 

Haven this summer will find condi- 
tions more to their liking than ever 
before, thanks to the new Lagoon draw- 
bridge. The installation of this modern 
electric draw makes the big lake avail- 
able as a harbor to the great majority of 
yachts and cruisers that visit Vineyard 
Haven. 

A sign, carrying necessary informa- 
tion regarding the entrance to the 
Lagoon, and the depth of water in the 
channel, will be placed on the end of the 
Lagoon breakwater, where all incoming 
yachts pass. There is no permanent 
draw tender now, but the plans provide 
for a man on duty at all times in case of 
a storm when yachts may have to move 
from their anchorage in the harbor, or 
in the event that traffic in and out of 
the lake increases. 

Not all the yachts which visit Vine- 
yard Haven may avail themselves of 
the shelter of the Lagoon as the channel 
carries but seven feet at low water. 

The chief attraction of Lagoon Pond 
as a harbor is the fact that there is no 
sea. A chop may develop if the wind is 
in certain directions, but it is never 
high. No swell can reach the pond 
through the 30-foot opening, and once 
inside a wonderful refuge is found with 
water 25 to 30 feet in depth. 

In connection with this plan to aid 
visiting yachts, Erford Burt, superin- 
tendent of Martha’s Vineyard Ship- 
building Company, has volunteered to 
act as pilot to any yacht which seeks 
shelter in the pond in stormy weather. 

It is anticipated that, in a summer 
gale, many yachts are likely to be 
caught in the head of the harbor where 
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the ground swell is uncomfortable in an 
easterly. The breakwater, previously 
referred to, shelters the drawbridge and 
channel in such conditions and it will 
be a simple matter to run or tow down 
to the bridge. 

JOSEPH CHASE ALLEN 


Close Contest Expected 
in Honolulu Race 


HE winner of this year’s Honolulu 

Race will have more credit due her 
than ever before, since more potential 
winners are entered. Here is the list of 
official entries up to April 25th: 


Yacht Rig Owner 

ee ee oe 109’ sch. H. W. Rohl 
ee ees 85’ sch Buck Jones 
Navigatcr.......... 78’ sch. G. Harton Singer 
Manuiwa.......... 61’ sch. H. G. Dillingham 

Ge eacc snr ane 59’ cutter Ray Cooke 
Tee 55’ sch. W. L. Stewart, Jr. 
Flying Cloud ....... 45’ yawl John and James McNab 
White Cloud........ 40’ yawl Radford Pratsch 
Naitamba.......... 34’ yawl R. K. Smith 


Probably the generally accepted fa- 
vorite is Manuiwa, mainly because she 
won the 1934 race. Her elapsed time of 
about 131% days is remarkable for her 
size, especially when it is remembered 
that the winds were not overly strong 
throughout and that the light weather 
of the first day found her only 70 miles 
from the starting line at the end of 24 
hours. 

However, Manuiwa is far from being 
the topheavy favorite she was two years 
ago. There are four other entries that 
are conceded an even chance with her. 
They are Ramona, Sartatia, Circe and 
Santana. On top of that, there is the 
luck of the weather, which might make 
a winner of anybody. 





W. C. Sawyer 











































M. Rosenfeld 


“Valencia,” the first of the New York Yacht 
Club’s new one-designs under sail, taking her 
trial spin. Insert, John B. Shethar, Commodore, 
American Yacht Club, and Charles F. Have- 
meyer, owners of “Valencia” and “Apache” 


Below. “Manuiwa,” owned by Harold G. 

Dillingham, of the Pearl Harbor Yacht Club, 

winner of the last Honolulu race, will attempt 
to repeat this year against a larger fleet 






“Meridian,” Milton Knight’s 72-foot Alden schooner, was suc- 
cessfully launched at Lawley’s last month. She is an entrant in 
the Bermuda Race 
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EDITORIAL 


“Built to the Rule” 


HAT ocean racing has done to stimulate yacht build- 

ing, and what the measurement rules devised for 
rating such boats in long distance races have done for the 
development of a fast cruising type, could not be better 
demonstrated than in the list of entries for this year’s Ber- 
muda Race and the ocean race to Germany which follows it. 
Apparently, no less than sixteen of the fleet that will shove 
off for the Onion Patch on June 22nd will be new boats, built 
within the year to the Cruising Club’s rule, which has been 
generally adopted on the Atlantic Coast for long distance 
racing. All of these were built in this country except three 
which were built in Germany for this race and the Trans- 
atlantic affair that will follow. It seems likely, therefore, 
that fully one-third of the fleet in the Bermuda event will be 
new yachts, sailing their first long race, while fully another 
third will be yachts built to the rule within the past three or 
four years. In addition to this fine showing, the new one- 
design classes of the Eastern Yacht Club and the New York 
Yacht Club, with a total of twenty-four boats, were built to 
the rule, although not with the specific intention of using 
them for ocean racing. The use of the rule by the Race Com- 
mittee of the New York Yacht Club for its cruising division 
has, of course, done much to stimulate the building of fast 
cruisers, and the racing of them in the squadron runs. With 
the building of racing yachts (barring some in the Six- 
Metre Class, and three ‘‘Twelves’’) slatting around in the 
doldrums during the last five years, this is a fine showing and 
one that amply repays the time and effort spent in fostering 
ocean racing and, along with it, the development of better 
boats and better sailors. 


+ + + 


American “Sixes” Invade Europe 


HIS season bids fair to be quite an international year, 

albeit in small yachts, in contrast to Yankee’s venture of 
last summer. On the Clyde, in Scandinavian waters, and at 
Kiel, American yachts will be doing battle against the best 
that Great Britain and Europe can put forth. Altogether it is 
an ambitious program we’ve let ourselves in for. 

This being the year for a British-American Cup contest, 
the Seawanhaka Corinthian Yacht Club is sending a team of 
four ‘‘Sixes” to the Clyde, where the racing starts on July 
10th. The four boats selected include two new craft, the 
Indian Scout, owned and sailed by Herman Whiton, which 
did well in Bermuda waters during April, and J. Seward 
Johnson’s Mood, just launched at this writing and as yet an 
unknown quantity. The two wheel horses of the team are 


the Seawanhaka syndicate’s Jill, sailed by Philip Roosevelt, 
and Briggs Cunningham’s reliable Lucie. Indian Scout, leav- 
ing ahead of the others, will invade Norway to try to lift 
the Scandinavian Gold Cup at Hanko on June 30th, after 
which she will join her teammates on the Clyde. 

Then, at Kiel, where the Olympic Races will be sailed 
August 4th-14th, we will be represented by Owen Church- 
ill’s Eight-Metre Angelita and William Bartholomae’s 
“Six” Mystery, both West Coast yachts, and in the Mon- 
otype Class by Frank B. Jewett, Jr., twice winner of the 
Junior Championship of the United States. 

There will be formidable opposition in all three events, 
but we wish the invaders success and a fair share of the luck. 
On the Clyde a number of new British ‘‘Sixes” have made 
their appearance and the series should give a line on how 
far we have gone under the International Rule both here and 
in Great Britain. 
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Why Not Navigate? 


PEAKING of ocean racing, we frequently wonder why 
it is that so few owners of seagoing yachts can navigate 
their own craft offshore. Before the start of every ocean race 
there is a great hue and cry for navigators from owners who, 
in every other respect, are competent to sail their yachts 
anywhere, but who cannot handle a sextant or use a chronom- 
eter. One of the purposes it was hoped that offshore racing 
would achieve was a wider knowledge of celestial navigation. 
But this is far from being the case. 

Celestial navigation, as developed and simplified today, is 
not difficult to practice. The needs of air navigation have 
brought new methods and short cuts, so that with the tables 
now published the actual work involved takes but little 
time. Addition and subtraction are the only mathematics 
used. The handling of a sextant requires some practice, but 
this is easily acquired. Without going into the theory of 
navigation, one can master the practice in a few lessons. It 
is so simple, as compared with some other branches of sea- 
manship, that it is incredible that yacht owners who pride 
themselves on sailing their own boats should not learn it. 
Mastery of this technique would add greatly to their con- 
fidence and it would, we believe, be extremely helpful in 
sailing ocean races if the skipper himself were to follow and 
plot his vessel’s track. He would learn from first-hand 
knowledge, by the differences between dead reckoning and 
observed positions, much as to what the currents and winds 
were doing to the boat and what effect the steering was hav- 
ing on his course. Above all, it would give him added confi- 
dence. Why not try it and find out for yourself? 
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IN THE WORLD OF YACHTING 





FRANK B. JEWETT, JR. 


EPRESENTING the United States in the yacht races held in connection with 
the Olympic Games this summer will be Frank B. Jewett, Jr., youthful Vine- 
yard Haven skipper, who twice won the Sears Bowl, emblematic of the Junior Cham- 
pionship of the United States. Jewett will sail one of the little Olympic Monotypes, 
which are handled by one man, without a crew. Therefore, it is all up to the skipper. 
Few of the younger skippers sailing today have been as successful as Frank Jewett, 
or have crowded so much sailing into so few years. He learned to handle a sheet and 
tiller at Vineyard Haven, where they start ’em in young, at first in a Wee Scot and 
later in one of the Vineyard Interclubs. By the time he was fifteen he had won the 
district championship of the Southern Massachusetts Yacht Racing Association. 
That was in 1932, and he repeated in 1933 and 1934. In the former year, he was also a 
skipper in the senior team race between Edgartown and Nantucket. In 1933, at 
Gloucester, ‘‘ Junie” first won the National Junior Championship and carried the 
Sears Bowl to the Vineyard, where he saw that it remained for another year when he 
again won in 1934, sailing off Edgartown. In the latter year he also headed the 
Vineyard Haven crew which won the International Prince of Wales Trophy on Lake 
Milo, Nova Scotia. Thus, he goes to Kiel with a wealth of experience back of him. to 
meet the best solo sailors of Europe. 
At present, Frank Jewett is a student at the California Institute of Technology, at 
Pasadena. His home is at Short Hills, N. J., and his summers are still spent on the 
Vineyard, where he is a member of the Vineyard Haven Yacht Club. 
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N THIS page are the plans of a for an out and out racing boat is the 


“Mandoo Il,” an Alden Ocean Racer 
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233 square feet in the jigger, a total of 


new auxiliary yawl for Spencer cutter rig. The area of the jib is 468 1979 square feet in the three lowers. 


Berger, which has been named Mandoo 


II, replacing hisschooner 
yacht Mandoo. The new 
boat is from designs 
from the board of John 
G. Alden, of Boston, and 
is under construction at 
the yard of the Herre- 
shoff Manufacturing 
Company, Bristol, R. I. 
It is hoped that she will 
be completed in time to 
take part in the Ber- 
muda Race. 

Mandoo II is 71’ 234” 
in length over all, 50’ 9” 
length on water line, 
15’ 8” beam and 9’ 0” 
draft. She will carry 
33,100 pounds of lead on 
her keel with some inside 
for trimming. Her con- 
struction is composite, 
with steel frames, dou- 
ble mahogany planking, 
teak decks and deck 
trim. Her forward over- 
hang is moderately short, 
with the underbody 
somewhat cut away, 
while the after overhang 
is long and graceful. 

The yawl rig was se- 
lected as the designer 
considers that it is fa- 
vored under the Cruising 
Club’s rule as compared 
with the schooner, al- 
though his preference 


























The rig is all inboard and the total area is 2347 square feet 
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Inboard profile and accommodation plan of the new Alden auxiliary yawl 


square feet; of the mainsail, 1278; with With the jib topsail, the total area is 


2347 square feet of can- 
vas. Sails will be by 
Ratsey. 

The power plant is a 
6-cylinder Buda engine 
which will drive the 
boat at a speed of 7% 
knots. The engine is 
located just abaft the 
mainmast, under a box, 
and the propeller is un- 
der the port quarter. 

The yacht has a three- 
berth forecastle and 
crew’s toilet, abaft 
which is the galley, with 
Shipmate range and the 
usual fixtures, and the 
captain’s room. Next is 
the main saloon, with 
cushioned seat and 
swinging upper berth 
each side, dining table 
and tile stove. Abaft this 
is a double stateroom, 
toilet room and chart 
room, while aft is the 
owner’s stateroom with 
two berths and adjoining 
toilet room. 

Mandoo ITI will prob- 
ably be the largest new 
boat entered in the Ber- 
muda Race. While she 
will not be completed in 
time for any tuning up, 
her performance will be 
watched with interest. 
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The new 53-footers are of the raised deck type 


Three New Twin Screw Motor Cruisers 


HERE are now under construction, 

at the yard of Julius Petersen, 
Nyack, N. Y., three motor cruisers of 
interesting design from the board of 
Nelson and Reid, Inc. Two of the new 
boats are being built for New England 
yachtsmen and the third is for a New 
York City owner. The boats will make 
their headquarters on Long Island 
Sound in the summer and will make oc- 
casional trips as far east as Maine. It 
is expected that two of them will be 
cruising in Florida and the Bahamas in 
the winter. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
yachts are as follows: Length over all, 
52’ 9’; beam, extreme, 12’ 8”; draft of 
water, 3’ 9’. Construction is high 
grade, with oak keel and framing, teak 
decks and double planking. The inner 
planking is of white cedar and the outer 
of mahogany. Everdur bronze fasten- 
ings are used in the hull. The trunk 
cabin and the deckhouse are of Hon- 
duras mahogany. Two of the boats are 
finished below decks in paint, with 
mahogany trim to give a touch of color, 
while the interior of the third boat is in 
knotty pine, waxed. The minimum 
headroom, below deck and in the deck- 
house, is 6’ 6”. 

Two of the boats are Diesel-driven, 
each power plant being a pair of 8- 
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cylinder Superior Diesels developing 
150 horse power each. These will give 
the boats a speed of from 17 to 18 stat- 
ute miles an hour. The third cruiser will 
have a pair of Sterling Petrel gasoline 
engines installed. Ample fuel supply 
is carried to ensure a large cruising 
radius. Twin rudders, of the dagger 
type, are fitted so that the boats should 
be extremely handy. 

The boats are controlled from the 
navigator’s bridge on top of the cabin 
trunk just abaft the deckhouse so that 
the house itself is entirely clear for the 
owner and his guests. A raking wind- 
shield with side panels is fitted on the 
after end of the house to protect the 
helmsman. A large upholstered seat ex- 
tends entirely across the bridge and this 
will doubtless be a popular observation 
point in fine weather. 

The deckhouse is roomy, with a floor 
space practically 10’ square. It will be 
used as the dining room and living room. 
The seat on the starboard side may be 
extended to form a berth when desired. 
Steps lead down forward and aft from 
the deckhouse so that there is a pas- 
sageway under cover the entire length 
of the owner’s quarters, a feature that 
will be appreciated in bad weather. At 
the same time the side decks are wide 
and a hand rail runs from the break of 
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Accommodation plan of the three new motor cruisers 


the raised deck to a point abaft the after 
end of the cabin trunk. Aft is a capa- 
-_ cockpit protected by a standing 
roof, 

Below decks, the arrangement is in- 
teresting. Forward is the forecastle, 
with two pipe berths, seat, toilet and 
lockers. It is bulkheaded off from the 
rest of the boat, and has its own hatch. 
Next aft is a stateroom with a wide 
double bed to starboard and upper and 
lower berths to port. A toilet room ad- 
joins. Abaft the engine room are the 
owner’s stateroom, bath room and the 
galley. The stateroom has a wide berth 
on each side with a wardrobe at its after 
end and a bureau alongside the com- 
panionway to the cockpit. The galley is 
to starboard and is equipped with Ship- 
mate gas range, a large refrigerator and 
a hot water heater supplying all faucets 
in the boat. One galley is entirely 
sheathed with stainless steel and has a 
sink of the same material. Black rubber 
tiling is laid on the floor. Opposite the 
galley is the owner’s bath room. In one 
of the boats this is finished in black 
glass with chromium plated fittings. 

The first yacht was scheduled for 
launching on May 16th and should be 
in service by the first of June. The other 
two are well advanced towards com- 
pletion. 
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HE interesting craft whose plans 
are shown on this page was de- 
signed by Frederick C. Geiger, naval 
architect for Yacht Sales & Service of 
Philadelphia, for a well known Chesa- 
peake Bay yachtsman. The owner’s re- 
quirements called for an easily driven 
and easily handled auxiliary which would 
have plenty of sail to utilize the light 
airs which prevail on the Bay in the 
summer time. He also wanted a boat 
which would have a good turn of speed. 
The principal dimensions of the new 
yacht are as follows: length over all, 39’ 
0’’; length on load water line, 31’ 0”; 
beam, extreme, 11’ 6’’; extreme draft, 
4’ 0”. Freeboard is as follows: bow, 
4’ 9’; stern, 3’ 2”; least, 2’ 9’’. These 
figures include the rail which tapers 
from a height of 6” forward to 4144” at 
the stern. The sail area is 836 square 
feet, of which 460 square feet are in the 
mainsail, 146 in the staysail and 230 in 
the No. 1 jib topsail. She will carry 8100 
pounds of lead on the keel and about 
300 pounds of trimming ballast inside. 
The motor will be a Gray 4-40, in- 
stalled on the center line under the 
bridge deck and bulkheaded off from 
the cabin. A 30-gallon gasoline tank 
will be installed under one of the settee 
berths in the main cabin with a water 
tank of the same capacity opposite. 
The speed under power is seven knots. 














The body plan shows pleasing sections 


A Shoal Draft Auxiliary Sloop 


Two cabin arrangements are shown, 
one with the galley forward and an- 
other with the galley aft. The boat is 
arranged to provide sleeping accommo- 
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dations for four, with a stateroom for- 
ward or two quarter berths aft. Galley 
and toilet room are on opposite sides of 
the yacht. 




















Sail plan and, below, arrangement plans and sections. 
The galley may be either forward or aft, as decided later 
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She’s a Deckhouse Auxiliary, Not a Motor Sailer 


HAT’S how the designers, Spark- size. Steering wheel and engine controls will be 
man and Stephens, Inc., describe are in its forward end. The wheel may 
the boat shown in the accompanying. be disconnected quickly as the boat 


steered from the cockpit 
when under sail. Below, there is a fore- 
castle with a pipe berth, lockers and 





plans. It is apparently 
their idea that the new 
boat is more of a sailing 
craft than a motor boat. 
Inspection of the plans 
inclines one to agree 
with them as to the 
yacht’s classification. 
Three boats are now 
under construction from 
these plans. One is at the 
yard of Lemos Brothers, 
Riverside, R. I., build- 

















toilet, the whole bulk- 
headed off from the own- 
er’s quarters. Next aft 
is a double cabin, with 
upper and lower berths 
ach side, galley and 
toilet room. Abaft the 
engine room is the own- 
er’s stateroom with two 
built-in berths and an 
adjoining toilet room. 
A door at the foot of the 
companionway separates 


6714-gallon water tanks. 


ing for James Sinclair of the stateroom from the 
Providence, R. I.; the y /} deckhouse. Aftisaroomy 
other two at the yard of y, y cockpit, with a bridge 
a ype rl Hf H/ —_ — its —— 
tic, Conn. One of these Hf . ii end. Below it is the laza- 
is for Prescott C. Knight y | / Hy rette, reached through a 
ge egg ig ii | / os hatch in the floor of 
other for a New Eng- A / - the cockpit. 
land yachtsman whose WV // i} Amidships is the en- 
identity has not yet been Ht j/ ¥ | gine room which houses 
disclosed. F/ ail [ff - an 8-cylinder Chrysler 
The principal dimen- P? // | Royal engine with reduc- 
sions of the new yachts // / | tion gear, two 110-gallon 
Se “i [i ~ / gasoline tanks and two 
; length on water | 


line, 41’ 0”; beam, 13’ 
0”; draft, 5’ 0’’. The sail 
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A large flush hatch in the 
floor of the deckhouse 


area is 907 square feet, F aia Xe ives access, 

211 in the ‘ib, 450 in the \| “ CIEIEN, _— M alien to 

mainsail and 246 in the ‘= ——————— 3 3 compare the sailing qual- 

jigger. \\ ff ities of these new boats 
The deckhouse, which : = Z with those of some of 


will be used as the dining 
saloon and living room, 
is large for a boat of the 
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The yacht carries 907 square feet of canvas. Be- 
low, inboard profile and accommodation plan 

























































































the motor sailers of 
the more conventional 
type. 
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A Steel Centerboarder, 76 Feet Long 


N a cruising boat, one of the most 

important factors is the draft, as 
this has a decided effect in limiting her 
cruising ground. With every foot that 
the draft can be reduced, the available 
cruising ground is enlarged enormously. 
Many of the most interesting places 
can be enjoyed only with a boat of 
moderate draft. The Chesapeake, the 
broad sounds of the South, the Ba- 
hamas and other places in the West 
Indies, might be mentioned in illustra- 
tion of this point. 

The centerboard boat of today has 
advanced a long way from the wide, 
flat ‘‘slab”’ of years ago. Many of these 
old-timers were monstrosities, devel- 
oped under a vicious measurement 
rule. (A lot of the keel boats were about 
as bad.) They were wet and uncom- 
fortable and short-lived. But the mod- 
ern centerboarder is an entirely differ- 
ent breed, with easy lines, moderate 
draft and beam, and without the im- 
mense sail plan of the older type. They 
are able and fast and may be handled 
by a small crew. Some of them have 
been developed from the successful 
commercial craft of Delaware and 


Chesapeake Bays, boats that could and 


did go outside in all weathers and make 
fast trips. Before the days of the motor 
truck, the Chincoteague sloops, 60 to 
85 feet long, were handled by three or 
four men. These boats had good dead- 
rise, easy entrances and clean runs and 
were dry in bad weather offshore. 

Herewith is one of the latest designs 
of a moderate draft centerboarder from 
the board of Thomas D. Bowes, of 
Philadelphia, for a yachtsman of that 
city. She is 76’ in length over all, 54’ 
on the water line, 18’ beam and 5’ 
draft. She will be built of steel, electri- 
cally welded, on the longitudinal system 
which her designer has developed for 
his small commercial boats. With metal 
centerboard and trunk, there will be no 
danger of damage by the teredo nor of 
strain in severe weather conditions. 
The trough keel allows a large propor- 
tion of the ballast to be stowed low, 
assuring good stability. Decks and deck 
joinerwork are of teak. 

The engine will be a 6-cylinder 514” 
by 7” Winton-Diesel which will give 
her a speed of nine knots under average 
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The rig is all inboard, the total sail area being 2642 square feet 


conditions. It is housed in a separate 
compartment of its own with its aux- 
iliary machinery, generator set and 
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The body plan shows an easy form 
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storage batteries. Part of the engine 
room is bulkheaded off to form a sail 
locker. 

The rig selected is that of a knock- 
about cutter, with permanent backstay 
and the sail plan all inboard. The total 
sail area is 2642 square feet in the three 
lowers, 1623 in the main, 515 in the stay- 
sail and 504 in the jib. A track for a try- 
sail is fitted on the after side of the mast. 

Below, there are two.double and two 
single staterooms, two baths and a 
toilet room, main cabin, galley and 
forecastle for three or four men. With 
the draft of five feet, the deck is flush 
except for a small trunk over the after 
stateroom and the deckhouse. 








The accommodation plan shows ample floor space, and the centerboard trunk is little in evidence 
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The new boat is fitted with a pulpit forward and a seat aloft for the lookout 
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A Twin Screw Sport Fisherman from Delaware 


ERE are the plans of a fast motor 
boat designed especially for the 
sport fisherman. The new boat is from 
designs drawn by the Vinyard Ship 
Building Company, of Milford, Dela- 
ware, and was built at the company’s 
yard. She is 40’ 0” in length over all, 
11’ 6” extreme beam, and 3’ 4” draft of 
water. The boat’s displacement is 27,- 
000 pounds, fairly heavy for a boat of 
her length. In model and construction, 
she is a duplicate of the well-known 
“Vinyard 40” built by the same com- 
pany but the interior accommodations 
have been rearranged. 

Construction is rugged, with keel, 
stem, frames, floor timbers and deck 
beams of oak, bilge stringers, clamps 
and shelf of Douglass fir and outside 
planking of cedar, 114” finished thick- 
ness. The deck is of Douglass fir, laid in 
narrow strakes and caulked. The fasten- 
ings are bronze screws and galvanized 
bolts. Engine beds are of heavy scant- 


lings and are of oak, notched down over 
the floor timbers and well bolted. Floor 
timbers are notched over the keel, 
which is 18” deep. 

The power plant is a pair of Buda 
Diesels developing 85 horse power each 
and giving the boat a speed of 15 miles 
per hour. The capacity of the fuel tanks, 
which are of galvanized steel, welded, is 
450 gallons. This amount of fuel gives a 
large cruising radius. The water tanks 
hold 80 gallons. The auxiliaries include 
an electric generating set with storage 
batteries of 180 ampere hour capacity. 
Cabin lights, running lights, horn, etc., 
are electric and there is a searchlight 
mounted on top of the deckhouse, im- 
mediately over the steering wheel and 
easily controlled by the helmsman. 

A pulpit is fitted forward and the 
mast is stout and has a seat aloft for the 
lookout. The after cockpit is roomy and 
the roof of the deckhouse has been kept 
short, forming a shelter over the for- 
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ward part but leaving the after part 
clear for the use of fishing rods. Two 
swivel chairs are placed aft and there is 
a bait well under the cockpit. On each 
side are removable fish boxes with 
cushioned seats over them. A capacious 
tackle locker also is covered with a 
cushion. 

The deckhouse, of mahogany, has the 
steering wheel and all controls forward, 
a pullman berth to starboard and a sofa 
aft. Flush hatches give access to the 
engines, though the engine compart- 
ment is normally entered through a 
door from the galley. 

Below deck, there is a stateroom for- 
ward with a built-in berth on each side, 
lockers and store room. Next aft is the 
galley, completely equipped, and a 
toilet room and linen locker. Steps lead 
up to the deckhouse. The decks are 
fairly wide in wake of the house and a 
mahogany handrail runs forward from 
the cockpit. 
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Accommodation plan, with everything arranged for the angler 
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“Cindy,” A New Buzzard’s Bay 


HIS MODERN looking sloop was 

designed by B. T. Dobson, naval 
architect of New Bedford, Mass., for 
Patrick Sweeney, a yachtsman of that 
city. She was built by the Casey Boat 
Building Co., Inc., of Fairhaven, Mass., 
and delivery was made early in the 
summer of 1935. Since then she has been 
used extensively and has caused consid- 
erable favorable comment. She has 
proved to be a fast sailing and sea- 
worthy craft. 

Her principal dimensions are as fol- 
lows: Length over all, 33’ 0’; length on 
the water line, 27’ 4’’; beam, extreme, 
10’ 0”; draft of water, 5’ 0’. Her dis- 
placement is 17,000 pounds and she car- 
ries all of her ballast, 5000 pounds of 
lead, on her keel. 

Frames are of steam bent oak and the 
outside planking is of fir, fastened with 
bronze screws. The decks are of teak 
and hatches, rails, coaming, compan- 
ionway and all deck trim are of Mexican 
mahogany. The yacht’s interior is fin- 
ished with a light cream colored paint 
with trim of Mexican mahogany. 

The owner’s requirements called for a 
cabin that was entirely open, without 
any doors, the two sleeping apartments 
being separated by portieres. The cabin 
trunk is long, extending over the floor 
space in the forward stateroom, with a 
hatch overhead. This stateroom has a 
standing berth on each side with shelves 
outboard. Next aft is a toilet room on 
the port side and a large full height 
locker opposite it. The main cabin is 
roomy, with a transom berth each side 
and shelves outboard. The galley is aft, 
with a No. 212 coal-burning Shipmate 
range and coal bunker on the port side, 
and ice box, dresser and dish racks to 
starboard. The cockpit is large, extend- 
ing outboard nearly to the yacht’s side, 
with a curved seat on each side. A flush 
hatch in it gives access to the power 
plant and to the lazarette. 

With her straight sheer and long, 
rather low cabin trunk the Cindy has a 
distinctly modern appearance. Her rig 
is fairly tall and short on the base, being 
practically all inboard. The total sail 
area is 539 square feet, 408 square feet 
of this being in the mainsail and 131 in 
the jib. 






Cruising Sloop 
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The new sloop has a straight sheer and a fairly tall rig. She carries 539 square feet of 
canvas. Below, the cabin was laid out without any doors separating sleeping compartments 


The power plant, installed under the 
bridge deck, is a Gray Light Four fitted 
with 2:1 reduction gear. It drives a 
feathering propeller and gives the boat a 


I Cura Roos 4 


speed of seven miles an hour. Fuel is 
carried in a 35-gallon welded iron tank. 
A fresh water tank, of the same capac- 
ity, is of tin-lined copper. 
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A New Centerboard Sloop, 22 Feet Over All 
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Jib Sheet Cleat 








| for Jib sheet. 


Sail, rigging and deck plans of 22' over all sloop designed by F. W. Goeller 
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Midship section, showing the construction of the new boat 


N THE November, 1934, issue we 
published the plans of a trim and 
fast-sailing sloop 18’ in length over all, 
the first of a new class known as the 
‘Sea Birds’ from the board of F. W. 
Goeller, naval architect of Quincy, 
Mass. She was described as “‘a glorified 
dinghy”’ but was fast and able and a 
number of boats have been built from 
her design. 

Herewith are the plans of a new boat 
by the same designer. She was built last 
spring by Frank Lamb, builder of 
Petrel, the first of the ‘‘Sea Birds.’’ Her 
owner is J. A. Donaldson, of Victoria, 
Texas. He reports that she has run away 
from all her competitors and has per- 
formed excellently under all conditions. 

The principal dimensions of the new 
boat are as follows: length over all, 
22’ 0”; length on the water line, 21’ 
214’’; beam, extreme, 7’ 6”; draft of hull, 
14”; draft ‘with centerboard down, 5’ 

11”. In model, she is much like Petrel 
but profile of the stem has been rounded 
instead of being plumb as in the earlier 
and smaller boat. As the dimensions 
above will show, she has a lot of water 
line length for her over all size and this 
long waterline has made her easily driven. 

Construction is to high standards, 
with white oak framing and African 
mahogany planking, finished bright. 
Deck is of cedar, canvas covered, and 
coaming and house trunk are of ma- 
hogany. The centerboard is long and 
comparatively narrow so that a slight 
change in the amount that the board is 
lowered will have quite an effect on the 
position of the center of lateral re- 
sistance. Balance may thus be main- 
tained with little difficulty under chang- 
ing conditions of wind and loading. 

While the rig is fairly lofty, it is not 
excessive in area, there being but 315 
square feet of canvas in jib and main- 
sail. In addition, the boat carries a fair 
sized spinnaker. Blocks are of bronze, 
those aloft being screwed to the mast, 
and the halliards are led to cleats on top 
of the house. Hardware is of bronze. A 
wire rope bridle is fitted as the traveler 
for the main sheet block. 

Owing to local conditions and to the 
owner’s requirements, the forward part 
of the cockpit is decked over and the 
after end of this space bulkheaded off, 
making a snug cuddy in which to keep 
sails and gear. In fact, this cabin, 
though small, has a surprising amount 
of room in it, including the space below 
the deck forward. It is quite possible, 
with the low bunks which were installed, 
to use the boat for overnight and week- 
end cruises in fair comfort. There is 
enough height above the transom seats 
for a man to sit up. ° 

The rigging is arranged so that it may 
be removed and the mast unstepped in 
short order when word is received of the 
approach of a ‘“‘ Norther,” that vicious 
wind which raises such havoe with 
shipping along the Gulf Coast. 
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General Jorge Ubico, President of Guatemala, bought this 25-foot Gar Wood runabout for his own use. A 212 hp. Model 202 Scripps drives 
her 43 m.p.h. He also purchased a 32-foot 35-mile Gar Wood cruiser powered with two 212 hp. Scripps engines 


Of Interest to the Skipper 


A New Scripps Engine 


E learn from what we consider to be re- 

liable sources that the Scripps Motor 
Company, of Detroit, will soon announce a 
new engine to form an addition to its already 
comprehensive line. The new motor will, 
it is reported, be a 12-cylinder V-type motor 
of compact dimensions and light weight. The 
horse power developed will be 120 at 3000 
r.p.m. The engine will be offered both for 
direct drive and with reduction gear and will 
be smooth running and flexible. 


+ + + 


Diesel Power for Navy’s Small Boats 


In 1907, the Navy began experimenting 
with gasoline engines to replace steam in its 
launches, the first of the new engines being 
installed the following year in one of the 
Mississippi’s boats. By 1910, 46 different 
makes of gasoline engines were in use in the 
naval service. In 1929, the Navy began ex- 
periments with Diesels, installing two high 
speed Diesels of different make in two 50-foot 
motor launches. These boats were used as 
ferry boats at the Engineering Experiment 
Station, Annapolis. 

In 1932, makers of high speed Diesels were 
again canvassed and an engine was bought 
from the Buda Company and installed in one 
of the original ferry launches, replacing a 
gasoline engine. Later, a reduction gear was 
added. Next year, additional Diesels of three 
sizes were bought, one of them a Buda, and 
given severe tests. In January, 1934, the 
Buda Company began furnishing the Navy 
with engines of 25, 60 and 105 hp., at the 
same time licensing the Navy to manufacture 
these three sizes at the Norfolk Navy Yard. 

Tests are searching and include operation 


under adverse temperatures, normal starting 
in cold weather, overload running and so on, 
with endurance, reverse running and idling 
tests. After the completion of these trials, 
the engines are disassembled and checked 
for wear or damage, then assembled and run 
at rated power and speed after an hour’s 
warming up. 





A display rack showing a 5-gallon pail of 
Duplex oil, with sealed one-gallon and one- 
quart cans, the latter a 1936 innovation 


Marine Glues in Tubes 


No longer is there any excuse for postpon- 
ing the repair of a small leak because the job 
is ‘too small to bother with” or because the 
owner “‘hasn’t time to tackle it.”” That might 
have been a valid excuse a few months ago 
but now one doesn’t have to buy a whole can 
just to stop a tiny leak. 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co., Inc., now offer 
Ferdico Seam Filler, Ferdico Canvas Cement 
and Jeffery’s Marine Glue in handy tubes. 
Simply squeeze out as much as you need for 
the job, just as you squeeze tooth paste out 
of its tube. There’s no waste and you use 
only as much as is needed for the job on hand. 
As a consequence, small leaks may be at- 
tended to early while they are still small and 
there’s no excuse for waiting for them to get 
big. er 


Marblehead Green 


Marblehead Anti-fouling Green bottom 
composition has long been known as a pow- 
erful antifouling preventive of marine 
growth and barnacles and a_ protection 
against the teredo. These qualities, com- 
bined with the smooth and slippery finish, 
are most valuable for racing yachts. Not only 
has Marblehead Green been used on boats 
along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts and also 
in Gulf waters, but in the Bahamas, Bermuda, 
New Zealand, Australia and even in the Fiji 
Islands. 

It has high recommendations from well 
known naval architects, among whom may 
be mentioned Belknap & Paine, Cox & 
Stevens, Henry J. Gielow, Roderick Stephens, 
Jr., and others. It has been selected by the 
Southern Research Expedition for use on an 
extended cruise in West Indian and equa- 
torial Pacific waters. 
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TELL ME, POP..WHAT ELSE IS 
===] NEW ENGLAND FAMED FOR BESIDES J>== 
US REMARKABLE LOBSTERS ? Aca: 
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WHY, JUNIOR! THIS IS THE NORTHERN 
COAST OF Essomarinia, NAMED AFTER 


Essomarine, A SOOTHING LOTION THAT 
YACHTSMEN FEED TO THEIR PUTT-PUTTS! 









°° Why do they need soothing, Pop?” 

“‘Because, my son, they run like blazes hour after hour.” 

“Sounds tough on oil, Pop.” 

*‘Plenty! Lots of boats used to break down and drift 
around up there. You could hear the admirals hollering 
their heads off about worn-out rings and burned bearings, 
and blaming ’em on thin oil. And cussin’ some devils called 
‘carbon’ and ‘sludge.’ But no more!” 

“How come, Pop?” 

‘Well, sonny, they’re using Essomarine Engine Oil. It 
never thins out in hot weather—yet it’s always heavy 
enough to protect engine innards. Seals the power right 
in—none of it is wasted. No sludge—low carbon—it’s the 
answer to a mariner’s prayer!” 


WATER PROOF 
Cup creas? 


Essomarine Oils and Greases are distributed by the following major oil companies: 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY—COLONIAL BEACON OIL COM- 
PANY, INC.—STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA—STANDARD 
OIL COMPANY OF LOUISIANA—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (incorporated in 


a Kentucky)}—STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Ohio)—HUMBLE OIL & REFINING 
PENOLA INC., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY COMPANY —(in Canada) IMPERIAL OIL, LIMITED. 
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6 jee lot an ACCIDENT to your yacht 





how you on the me 


Prompt action by Atlantic 


salvaged this yacht owner’s season 


On Saturday, June 30, 1934 a large, expensively furnished yacht about 
to sail on a trip to Maine with her owner was in collision in New York 
Harbor. She sank, her side stove in. The same night Atlantic arranged 
the salvage contract, and the yacht was raised by noon the next day. 
She was expeditiously rebuilt, refinished and refurnished, and delivered 
to her owner early in the same season. 


This prompt action is typical of the way Atlantic cooperates with all 
yacht owners. Atlantic surveyors are conveniently located along the 
Atlantic Coast and on the Great Lakes. Notified of accident or loss, 
they make immediate appraisals so that prompt repairs or indemnity 
payments may be made. 


Ask your Broker about Atlantic Insurance 





MARINE - YACHT - INLAND 

TRANSPORTATION-~ 

FINE ARTS AND JEWELRY 
INSURANCE 


FIRE INSURANCE 
SUPPLEMENTARY TO 
THESE LINES 


Atlantic Mutual 


INSURANCE COMPANY 








Baltimore . 








Atlantic Building: 49 Wall Areet, New York 
. « Boston . . . Chicago . . . Cleveland . . . Philadelphia 





Books for the Yachtsman 


Lloyd’s Register of American Yachts 
(Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, New York, $12 and $14) 


HE 34th edition of this invaluable book shows a total of more than 
5700 yachts of the United States and Canada, with 654 yacht clubs, 
595 club burgees and the private signals of some 3000 yachtsmen. Since the 
last volume, the number of yachts listed has increased by nearly 200, 323 
new listings more than compensating for those lost or obsolete. There are 
130 new yachts this year. Of these there are 46 motor yachts, 78 auxiliaries 
and six sail. The sailing yachts are all small and only two are racing craft. 
No new steam yachts have been built. There is an increasing number of 
Diesel installations and of cruising boats of moderate size with good ac- 
commodation. 
The new auxiliaries are mostly cruising yachts, keel boats of good pro- 
portions. It is interesting to note the growing popularity of the cutter rig. 
The 1936 Yacht Register maintains the high standard of previous years 
and its 620 pages contain much of interest to every yachtsman. 


Miniature Racing Yachts and How to Build Them 


By Thomas Darling 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, $5.00) 


R. DARLING, articles from whose pen have appeared in YACHTING, 
opens his book with a general discussion of fore and aft rigged 
vessels and illustrates a number of the types of these craft. He speaks of 
the advantages and disadvantages of the different rigs and then goes on to 
describe the building of several classes of miniature racing yachts, such as 
a boat with a bulb fin, one of the deep keel model, a boat suggesting the 
Star, a “bread and butter” model, and the more eleborate type that is 
planked up like her full-grown sister. He carries the reader step by step 
through the process of building, describing each operation in detail, so that 
even a tyro should be able to produce a creditable model. 
Casting the lead keel is a problem that bothers many an amateur builder, 
but the author describes the process carefully and gives alternate methods. 
Fittings are gone into fully, with a wealth of illustrations for all the metal 


gadgets, including the steering gear. Spar making and sail making are dis- 
cussed and the author tells how to sail the finished boat and how to tune 
her up. A chapter covers several different rating rules and another intro- 
duces the reader to the mysteries of naval architecture. 

The large page size, 13 by 914 inches, permits the many plans to be 
shown to a workable scale and sketches of details to show clearly. 


Harpooner 


By Robert Ferguson 
(University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia, $2.50) 


HE author, a canny and upright Scot who neither smoked nor drank, 

was brought to this country at the age of ten. After working in his 
father’s bakery for about seven years, he left home after a difference with 
his stern parent and signed up for a whaling voyage to the Arctic. Then 
followed employment at sea in various capacities until, in 1880, he joined 
the New Bedford bark Kathleen as one of her harpooners. The book is the 
result of that voyage, having been written by him from his diaries. 

It is a plain, matter of fact tale of adventure, told without excitement or 
heroics. The author is a master of understatement, as witness: “Chasing 
whales at night is not the safest job I know.” But he took a man’s part in the 
chase and once, when towed out of sight of the ship by a whale, he and his 
crew spent eleven days in an open boat without food or water. 

The bark ranged the seas in her pursuit of whales, going around the Cape 
of Good Hope and as far east as Lombok Straits, where she and her consort 
battled with Malay pirates, hunted right whales along the West Coast of 
Africa, and finally sailed home. An interlude was Ferguson’s temporary 
command of a 360-ton bark whose officers had all died. By that time he 
was the whaler’s fourth mate and was the only navigator who could be 
spared. Accordingly, he took the bark from St. Helena to Boston and then, 
though offered permanent command by the owner, rejoined the Kathleen. 

The yarn is practically as Ferguson wrote it down from day to day, 
about the only editing having been the deletion of repetitious detail. 
While prosy in spots, it rings true and gives an excellent picture of th 
later days of American offshore whaling. 
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fot those who- 
wart to Live... 























More and more responsibility ... business, 
social .. how we strive for it. Then how tyran- 


nical itcan be. Never a day alone with our 


family. Seldom a week-end with friends we 


love most. How strenuous it becomes... this the Type P N D (eel 


business of living. It will stop the strongest Exclusive features, such as the atmospheric-relief con- 


stant-pressure injection system, make Diesel cruising 
heart or crack the stoutest nerves unless we 


completely carefree for everyone. Built in standard 
plan periods of complete relaxation.We wish sizes from 75 to 500 H.P. Other types as high as 1500 H.-P. 
those who carry civilization’s mental bur- 
dens may learn to get away from it occasion- 
ally by taking an ocean cruise, either on their 


own boat or on a chartered one. It should, of 





course, be Diesel powered. 


THE COOP ER-BESSEMAe 
CORPORAIIO @& 


i MT. VERNON, OHIO — PLANTS — GROVE CITY, PA. 
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FOUR MILES 





FREE: To all owners of KORODLESS rigged boats we would 
like to make a gift. A full color reproduction of Artist Fagans’ 


painting, 942" x 1242", suitable for framing. 





Please write giving name and description of your boat, name 
of builder, when built, and when equipped with KORoDLESS 
rigging. Address Hazard Wire Rope Company, Marine Dept., 
230 Park Avenue, New York. 
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or HAZARD KORODLESS RIGGING 





ON THE N.Y. Y. C. ONE-DESIGNS 


19-wire strand for standing rigging and flexible 6 x 19 for running rigging and hand rails 


On the opposite page is shown how perfectly the artist, 
Lester Fagans, followed Sparkman & Stephens’ design for 
the N.Y.Y.C.’s new class of racing cruisers now building at 
the yard of Henry B. Nevins, Inc. They will be worthy heirs 
to the traditions of that grand fleet of N.Y.Y.C. thirty-footers 
launched three decades ago. To ensure the maximum of 
comfort and seaworthiness, the finest obtainable equipment 
was specified for these new boats, and the choice of 
KORODLESS was logical. 


KORODLESS should be on your boat, too. As its name 
plainly states, KORODLESS cannot rust because it is made 
of 18/8 stainless steel. Salt spray will not affect it. You can 
count on KORODLESS for many years of service. Being Pre- 
formed it is extremely flexible and therefore handles and 
splices easily. Because it has greater strength than other 
rigging of the same diameter and because it always keeps 
its original finish, KORODLESS will lighten and brighten 


up your rigging. 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE COMPANY 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 
An Associate Company of the American Chain Co., Inc. 


Marine Department * 230 Park Ave., New York 
In Business for Your Safety 











British Yachting Notes 


The R.O.R.C. Cruiser Class 


INCE writing upon the subject of Commander Martin’s credit and 
debit proposals for an R.O.R.C. Cruiser Class, the scheme has been 
both modified and amplified by the special committee appointed by the 
Club. This committee, which included Commander Martin, Captain Brian 
Waite and the Secretary, Major Maclean Buckley, had the advantage of 
the codperation of Mr. Charles Nicholson, whose advice upon certain 
technical questions was of the greatest service. It will be seen that some 
important additions have been made to the debit side, which deal at 
length with the material and construction of masts and with the question 
of extra sails, while some of the less important items have been deleted 
from the list. 
By the rule, as it now stands, a yacht, to qualify for the R.O.R.C. 
Cruiser Class must show a credit balance by the following table of values: 


Credit Debit 
Credit Allowance, given to.each yacht................. 30 
- Mast Height: Height of mainmast, including topmast, from 
deck to highest halliard sheave 
For each 1 per cent above standard height.......... l 
For each 1 per cent below standard height.......... yg 
Note. Standard: 
Cutters, 1.5VS+5 ft. 
Yawls and Ketches, 1.5 S—Mizzen+5 ft. 
Schooners, 1.25 S—.85 F.T.+5 ft. 
Credit Debit 


Riniuade Mainmast, hollow, of silver spruce......... 30 
Rig se built up, 6 SO Seer 20 

wi hollow, Oregon or similar pine... . 10 

Gaff Mainmast, hollow, of silver spruce.......... 23 

Rig i built up, _ ee ee 13 

_ hollow, Oregon or similar pine... . 3 








Note. A gaff rig mast is taken to extend to the highest peak halliard block. 
he topmast is taken as any spar or continuation of mast above the highest 


peak halliard block. 


OPT TEE OTT ee 4 
idx. 5G waa i'n ks Sieg aoe Geo we Ba rele 5 
EE eA elated. at usw ks a os SESS Ca WR 3 
ee 2 
ITE 20S ect hi air kes Ohinn Shas Sakina a eee 20 


Note. A sail which is set forward of the foremost mast and has an area greater 
than the measured area (85 per cent) of the fore triangle, will rank as a Genoa 
jib if set upon a stay or as a spinnaker if set flying. 


Sails. In excess of 3 between schooner’s masts........... 15 
Second Spinnaker larger than measured area of fore tri- 

SE Ara ge See pe eg nee mere O sm ee 15 
Jib Topsails. If more than 2 carried.................. 5 
St io eek hee aie 8s dees sewed eee Gs 10 
Deck Winches. If more than 2 (excluding mast winch) are 

NS SIE ET OT TE re Te 4 
rrr 15 
8s Pa en ie rio 80a 5 4054 VO Sk se weeeees 10 
Hull Weight: For each 1 per cent above a scantling allow- 

ance of 7 per cent of measured rating.............. 4 

(Limit — Credit 20) 
For each 1 per cent below a scantling allowance 
of 71% per cent of measured rating. .... re ee 4 








It will be seen that the credits and debits for the various types of main- 
mast for Bermuda and gaff rigs have been carefully adjusted. The debits 
of a hollow silver spruce mast, topmast and gaff of a gaff rigged yacht equal 
those of a hollow silver spruce mast of the Bermuda rig. A “‘ built-up” Ber- 
muda silver spruce mast is debited with the same amount as a “built-up” 
mast for the gaff rig, but the latter is allowed a hollow silver spruce top- 
mast and a hollow silver spruce gaff. A hollow Bermuda mast of Oregon or 
similar pine is equal to a hollow mast, topmast and gaff of the same ma- 
terial in the case of the gaff rig. 

It will also be seen that a cruiser of just over ‘‘normal’’ hull weight — 
that is to say, having a scantling allowance of 8 per cent of her measured 
rating, would be allowed to carry a hollow spruce mast as a Bermudian or 
its equivalent as a gaff rigged vessel, if the ‘“‘normal’’ mast height were to 
be retained. 
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Richardson Junior Giant Fisherman (30' long, 9’ 4” wide, 2’ 4” 
draft) is a big, sea-going cruiser priced at $2710 afloat at the Rich- 
ardson dock. Powered with rubber mounted 278 cu. in. Gray Ma- 
rine motor, Maxim silencer, Goodrich cutless rubber bearing, 
bronze screens, curtains, carpet, and many other features that make 
the Richardsons outstanding among standardized cruisers. Just one 
of three sizes and fifteen arrangements available as low as $1485. 


THIS SHOULD MEAN 
MUCH TO YOU! 


A CHECK-UP of the orders for 1936 Richardson Little Giants, Juniors 
and Cruisabouts reveals that more than 95% of these orders are from 
yachtsmen who have previously owned an inboard powered boat. In 
many cases these yachtsmen are buying their second or third Richardson 
— absolute evidence of their satisfaction. In the remaining cases these 
experienced yachtsmen have placed their orders for Richardsons only 
after thoroughly and carefully investigating the design, the quality of the 
materials, the expert workmanship and the value for their yachting dollars. 


If you want to be sure your cruiser will give you a lifetime of service and 
a value that is unsurpassed, do as experienced yachtsmen do — place 
your order for a Richardson. 


Richardson literature ‘‘F-36"' illustrating and describing fifteen arrange- 
ments on the 25’ x 7’ 9” Little Giants, 30’ x 9’ 4’” Juniors and 32’ x 9’ 9” 
Cruisabouts will be gladly mailed on request. Inspect a Richardson at 
Bruns-Kimball & Co., 5th Ave. & 15th St., New York City; Walter H. 
Moreton Corp., 1043 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass.; National 
Motor Boat Sales, 800 Water St., S.W., Washington, D. C.; C. P. 
Amory, C. & M. Bank Bldg., Newport News, Va.; Boardman & Flower, 
1740 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco, Calif. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INc. 
366 Sweeney Street . North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


RICHARDSON 


LITTLE GIANTS JUNIORS 


CRUISABOUTS 














YACHTING 


For a Bermuda rig to be really effective, it is probable that an additional 
10 per cent mast height would be required, and, to balance this extra 
height, the yacht would have to have — or be given — an extra scantling 
allowance of 234 per cent of her measured rating — giving her credit of 
41 and a debit of 40. 

With a “built-up” silver spruce mast, a Bermuda rigged yacht, with the 
¥ per cent above the normal cruiser hull weight, would be allowed the 
extra 10 per cent mast height, free of charge. 

A “normal” weight Bermudian might have a hollow Oregon mast, 
an extra 9 per cent mast height and a lead keel. If, however, the yacht is 
of the heavy cruiser type, having a scantling allowance of 1214 per cent or 
more of her measured rating, she may have a lead keel, a hollow Oregon 
Bermuda mast, 9 per cent extra mast height and a Genoa jib. Her sum of 
credits would be 50 and her debits 49. 

One might ring the changes in extenso, but the examples I have in- 
stanced may indicate the possibility of various combinations. 


Scantling Allowance 


As the scantling allowance plays an important part in credit and debit 
scheme in connection with the R.O.R.C. Cruiser Class, it may be well to 
re-state it in its 1936 form. 

“‘A deduction or an addition to measured rating may be made for 
scantlings. It will be based upon the weight per superficial foot of the ma- 
terials used in the construction of topsides and deck above or below a 
standard taken for the minimum requirements for Lloyd’s R Class. 

“For scantling allowance the formula shall be: Scantling allowance in 
ft. =.5W—.1(H—20) taken to two places of decimals; in which W= 
Weight in lbs. per superficial foot; and H =the sum of the measured length, 
the measured breadth and the midship depth as shown on the rating 
certificate. 

“Where the result so obtained is positive, that amount shall be deducted 
from the measured rating. 

“Where the result is negative, the deficiency shall be doubled and added 
to the measured rating. 


“Note. The maximum deduction shall not exceed 1214 per cent of the 
measured rating.”’ 


Scantlings 


The weight per superficial foot to be calculated from: 
. Mouldings and sidings, at head, of 
(a) Grown frames 
(b) Bent frames 
2. Scantlings of steel frames, and reverse frames if carried to head of 
frames 
. Number of bent frames between grown or steel frames 
. Spacing of grown or steel frames and reverse frames, center to center 
. Mouldings and sidings of ordinary deck beams, taken midway between 
the center line and side of vessel 
. Spacing of ordinary deck beams, center to center 
. Thickness of topside planking and deck 
. Description of material from which frames, deck beams, planking and 
deck are constructed 
9. In the case of steel vessels, the minimum thickness of shell plating shall 
be taken 
Where the scantlings or internal fittings of a yacht do not conform to 
standard practice, scantling allowances may be modified at the discretion 
of the committee. 


— 


ore 
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Weights of Materials 


The weights of materials used in the construction of yachts vary con- 
siderably, but the weights per cubic foot of the principal timber used are 
taken to be: English oak, 54 lbs.; other oaks, 45 lbs.; teak, 50 Ibs.; Cana- 
dian rock elm, 45 lbs.; pitch pine,* 42 lbs.; larch, 33 Ibs.; Oregon and other 
similar pines, 36 lbs.; mahogany, 36 lbs.; yellow pine,f 32 lbs., Port Orford 
cedar, 32 lbs., spruce, 30 Ibs., white and red cedar, 30 lbs. Weight of steel 
per superficial foot, one inch thick, 40.8 lbs. 

M. HEcKSTALL-SM1TH 

* Yellow pine in U. S. 

t White pine in U. S. 
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“(.ENTLEMEN, this is ‘Betsy.’ She’s 

a grand old girl—but she used to 
drive me almost crazy with her spend- 
thrift habits. 


“The bills she ran up for engine re- 
pairs and overhauling gave me shooting 
pains in the pocketbook. I used to won- 
der every spring whether I could afford 
to run her another year. 


“Then, Ed Merrill, an expert designer 
of marine engines and a close friend of 
mine, came down one week-end and I 
started sounding off about the expenses 
of a boat. 


“He asked me what kind of oil I used. 
I told him. 

“ *You,’ remarked Ed politely, ‘aren’t 
using your head. Don’t you know that 
the most costly economy you can make 
with a boat is to buy ordinary oil? Any 
marine motor needs and deserves the 
world’s finest oil—and that means 
Gulf pride. 


“Why, Gulfpride can save you real 














money on repairs. For instance, it forms 
only about one-fifth as much carbon and 
gum as many other fine marine oils. It’s 
the purest oil made. It’s stripped clean 
of all sludgeand carbon-making elements. 
It holds its body when other oils get 
dangerously thin. 


**The Gulf people say their Alchlor 
process is what makes Gulfpride so good 
—a process that starts where other refin- 


GULFPRIDE OIL 





THIS FREE BOOK 
BELONGS IN EVERY 
SKIPPER’S LOCKER 
—GET YOURS! 

















ing methods stop. But, whatever it is, 
Gulfpride has cut my bills plenty—and 
will do the same for you.’ 


“Tt did! For the first time since I’ve 
owned ‘Betsy,’ I don’t groan at the 
cost of getting her in shape for spring.” 

Get Gulfpride at your waterfront sta- 
tion—or pick it up at any Gulf Service 
Station on the way to your boat. In 1-qt., 
5-qt., and 5-gal. cans—or 55-gal. drums. 


GULF, Room 3800, Gulf Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me a FREE copy of the Gulf ““Mariner’s Manual” 


containing much information of interest to motorboating 
enthusiasts. Y-66 





Name 





Street. 





City. State, 
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. 26-ft. genuine Hubert Johnson Sea Skiff. Power is 
furnished by 2 Chrysler ‘‘Ace’’ motors driving 
through Monel Metal shafts. Monel Metal propeller 
shafts are standard equipment on all Johnson boats. 






Johnson Sea Skiffs are 

equipped with propeller 

shafts of MONEL METAL 
MORT CALKINS 





Cu T of Bay Head, on the Jersey Coast, come some o f the sweet- 
est boats built anywhere. Hubert Johnson makes them and 
takes a sight of pride in them. That’s why they bear his name. 


“Here,” says he, “is a genuine Hubert Johnson Sea Skiff. 
And, boy, look how she’s equipped.” 


No doubt about her being designed for heavy duty off-shore 
fishing: two Chrysler “Ace” motors drive her ... and two Monel 
Metal shafts carry the power to her wheels. She’s noted far and 
wide for her sea-keeping ability in rough water. 

And she’s just as much noted for providing comfort and con- 
venience to her passengers. There’s a toilet under the for’ard 
deck, fishing rod racks, a reversible fishing seat, aft... and in 
the after deck a fish box and emergency fresh water tank. 

Market fishermen who use Monel Metal propeller shafts do 
so because profits depend on trouble-free operation. Sport fish- 
ermen, like most owners of cruisers and runabouts, use Monel 
Metal propeller shafts, because they appreciate safety. 

Monel Metal...stronger than steel, and tougher...withstands 
blows that would knock ordinary shafts galley-west. Monel Metal 
can’t rust. It resists corrosion. In use, it quickly polishes-in to a 
mirror finish. And it’s stiff. So Monel Metal propeller shafts cut 
down vibration and wear, as well as the chance of layups. 


Those are all good reasons for getting facts and figures, which 


any first-class boat yard will be 

glad to give you. Or write to me CaVkirs 
care of the address below. Mot 

THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing approx- 
imately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is sland vaciied, 
refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nickel. 


\ 


MONED 
i, METAL \ 





| 
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Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


HE Western Long Island Sound fleet of the Star Class will operate 

with a membership of 46 boats this summer and a survey of the 
group’s personnel and racing schedule indicates that the competition will 
be exceedingly keen and prolific. The old guard will be out in force again 
and among the newcomers are a few skippers capable of seriously annoying 
the fleet’s habitual prize winners. 

Of course, Commodore George A. Corry will sally forth again with 
Little Dipper, No. 1 in the world-wide I.8.C. Y. R. A. register; Adrian Iselin 
promises to take enough time off from sailing his new cruising yawl to race 
the many times champion Ace, and two other veterans, Here Atkin and 
Frank van Winkle are coming out with new boats. Atkin’s latest Jubilee 
will be number 1234 and Van’s third Themis will carry 1266. The class 
president, George Elder, will sail No. 552, Gypsy, with Gordon Curry as 
his shipmate. Curry is returning to the Stars after several years in “R” 
boats and various handicap class craft. 

Johnny White, Stan Ogilvy, Chick Rollins, Emil Mosbacher, Jr., Stan 
Turner, Bud Smith and Warren Pierson are only a few of the better 
youngsters with whom the old guard will have to reckon. 

Among the fleet’s new members are Mr. and Mrs. Tim Parkman and 
Frank Campbell, the dinghy expert. If Campbell can make his new Star, 
Rascal, No. 1310, go like his various Class B ‘“‘dinks,” and Parkman can 
regain the touch that used to make him one of the toughest of the top- 
notchers, Western Long Island Sound should be the scene of no end of 
knock-down-drag-out battles for Star Class laurels this summer. 

Forty-nine races, including Olympic eliminations, fleet eliminations, 
Y. R. A. championship events, Friday afternoon specials and Sunday 
competition for Division A and B championship tokens, have been sched- 
uled. The pre-Olympic series will include five races, June 14, 20, 21, 27 and 
28, and the two top boats will be sent to the Olympic semi-finals on Great 
South Bay early in July. The fleet’s annual long distance fixture, the Great 
Captain’s Island race, will be held on August 30 with the start as usual in 
Manhasset Bay. 

+ + + 


If you think the Stars are going to be busy on the Sound this season, just 
give a little thought to the plans of the indefatigable Interclub Class. This 
organization, which began its season at Larchmont on May 10th and does 
not plan to quit until October, will engage in something close to seventy 
races. 

The regular Sunday series for the Royal Bermuda Yacht Club Trophy 
will begin early in June, the Friday afternoon series on June 5th. Besides 
these events, the usual Y. R. A. championship regattas, Larchmont and 
Manhasset Bay race weeks, team races and what have you, the Inter- 
clubs are hoping to induce their Bermudian rivals to pay them another 
visit in September 

Mrs. Fred Hibberd, the former Miss Lorna Whittelsey, and her husband 
have bought Susan from Emil Mosbacher and renamed her Caprice. The 
Hibberds will see what can be done about ending the long reign of Arthur 
Knapp, who won the class title three years in a row after Lorna triumphed 
in 1932. Knapp, who sailed M. O. Griffiths’ Kenboy to three flags, will have 
a new command this summer, C. B. Stuart’s Ariel. Kenboy is now owned 
by Don Agnew, former Atlantic Class skipper. Bob Shields is putting 
Canvasback into commission after a year’s idleness and will have “Bill” 
Cox, former Sears Bowl champion, as skipper. 

Paul Shields is coming back into the class with Wahini, which he has 
chartered from H. F. Whitney, Jr., and there will be four other boats with 
new owners. Egbert Moxham, Jr., who has sailed with his father in Jester 
when not occupied with winning dinghy prizes in Manhasset Bay, has 
chartered Shorty III from Magruder Dent. C. Y. Belknap will bring out 
Gull, Sparkle will return to the Interclub wars under the ownership of 
G. W. Younglove, and Dorn will be raced by D. K. Laidlaw and O. 8. 
Lindsay. 

All in all, the Interclubs expect to have 22 of their 26 boats actively 
racing through 1936. 

+ + + 


The Manhasset Bay Yacht Club’s race committee, which is headed by 
Fred W. Wright, has announced a program of three Y. R. A. championship 
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AMERICA’S 








MATTHEWS 


"Bo" 


SMARTEST 


CRUISER 








EFINED lines, extra heavy construction and completely 

practical interior arrangements have always been pre- 
dominant characteristics of Matthews Cruisers. Never before 
have so many desirable “large yacht” features and comforts 
been incorporated in a cruiser the size of the “50.” It is the 
boat of tomorrow. 


Study the plan below and you'll be amazed at the completeness 
of accommodations, niceties of arrangement and the roominess 
apparent throughout the boat. Large windows insure unusual 
light and cross ventilation so desirable during hot weather. 
The owner’s stateroom aft has the comforts and features found 
only on much larger yachts. The entire stateroom is on the same 
floor level as the passageway from deckhouse to aft cockpit, 
eliminating ladders and steps. None but the owner need enter 
this stateroom as the passageway gives complete run of the 
boat without passing through the owner’s quarters. 


This large aft cockpit, with Owner’s stateroom compares 

permanent canopy, is large with that on a hundred-footer. 

enough foratable of bridgeor Large double bed, losed 

comfortable lounging. Com- toilet and shower room, huge 

pletely enclosed with curtains locker and dresser. Note wide 

—a really delightful spot. passageway from bridge to aft 
cockpit. 


Large roomy enclosed bridge 
—softly carpeted—writing 
desk — radio— large built-up 
seat forms an extra berth. 
There is only one step down 
into the carpeted passageway. 





The engine compartment is completely sound dampened— 
rubber mounted engines—special Matthews muffling system— 
pressure water system—hot water—shower bath—chromium 
plated hardware—radio—complete screens—soft carpets— 
tasteful furnishings and completeness to the last detail make 
this flagship of the Matthews fleet a superb cruising ship. 
There are 21 models in 38, 46 and 50 footers fully described 
in the general catalog, “America’s Finest Cruisers.” A special 


descriptive folder is also available on the Matthews “50.” 


Send for it 
today 


THE MATTHEWS co. 


314 BAY SIDE . PORT CLINTON, OHIO 


“Wherever you cruise .. . find a Matthews” 








you'll 





Large guest toilet has linen 
locker, medicine chest, hot 
water tank, etc. Galley is large 
with 300-lb. icebox, 3-burner 
stove with oven, hot and cold 
water under pressure. 


A roomy lounging cabin and 
dining salon with four berths, 
large dresser, buffet locker, 
overhead hatch, full-length 
clothes locker, magazine racks 
and deep carpeting. A perfect 
cabin for guests. 


Crew’s quarters complete for 
two—two wide deep beds, toilet, 
lavatory, lockers, full head- 
room, well ventilatedand really 
eomfortable. Completely sepa- 
rated from rest of interior — 
has large overhead hatch. 
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The ultimate in Sweaters 


No PICTURE, nor its prover- 
bial equivalent of a thousand 
words, can convey an accurate 
impression of this Braemar 
Only 


through the sense of touch can 


pullover sweater. 


one realize its astonishing soft- 
ness. Only by actual wear can 
one discover its superlative 
comfort, its snugness, and the 


resilience with which this 





PRICE £ 2=10-0 


purest Indian Cashmere yields 


to every movement of the 
body. Only years of use can 
reveal its inherent durability. 

Although this Braemar 
sweater is of that ultimate 
quality traditionally asso- 
ciated with Smith, of Ber- 
muda, its cost is definitely less 
than would be expected for a 


garment of such fineness. 
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COATS * SPORTSWEAR °* 






FIVE SHOPS IN 


BERMUDA 


(EST. 1889) 


BRAEMAR SWEATERS °* 


PERFUMES 


British Apparel of All Sorts for Men and Women 
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regattas, four special Sunday races on the Sound, an autumn series in mid- 
September, and seven Sunday events on the bay for local classes. 

The Y. R. A. dates are Sunday, May 31st; Saturday, June 20th, and 
Saturday, September 19th. Manhasset is one of the first clubs to fall in line 
with the Y. R. A. suggestion that some championship regattas be held on 
Sunday to relieve pressure on the overcrowded Saturday and holiday 
schedule. Manhasset’s neighbor, Knickerbocker, has taken Sunday, July 
5th. 

The New York Yacht Club’s new 32-foot auxiliaries will be given a place 
on the program with the Interclubs and smaller one-design classes in Man- 
hasset’s Sunday races on June 21st, July 12th, August 16th and September 
13th. The fourth annual Fall Race Week is scheduled for September 
9th-12th. 

ae a . 

The International Star Class. Yacht: Racirig Association, having awarded 
the Olympic semi-finals and final tryouts to the Great South Bay Yacht 
Racing Association, has approved the latter’s decision to hold the races 
over the Sayville Yacht Club’s courses from July 6th through July 11th. 
The first three days will be devoted to the selection of a North Atlantic 
Coast district entrant for the finals and the next three afternoons will 
determine the American representative in the Olympic Star Class races at 
Kiel in August. 

One presumes that for an event of this importance, the Sayville Yacht 
Club will put out course markers that do not resemble too closely the 
oyster bed stakes that abound in those waters. Star Class strangers racing 
off Sayville in the Great South Bay championship series last summer had 
the devil’s own time trying to distinguish turning marks from the fisher- 
men’s sticks. It was like trying to find one particular pine tree in a thick 
grove. 

+ + + 


Rope yarns: Dorade, the 53-foot yawl with which the Stephens brothers, 
Olin and Rod, made ocean racing history, has been sold to James Flood of 
San Francisco and will be sailed by him in the next race from the Pacific 
Coast to Honolulu. . . . Rod will be a member of Harold Vanderbilt’s 
afterguard on Rainbow this summer. . . . The launching of the first of 
the N. Y. Y.C.32-footers, Jack Shethar’s Valencia and Bubbles Havemeyer’s 
Apache, on the afternoon of May 9th, and the Cruising Club of America’s 
rendezvous party at Manhasset Bay later the same day was quite a hard- 
ship on some of the boys. . . . Larchmont has set forward the date of its 
long distance race around Fire Island Lightvessel from July 17th to July 
15th to give the entrants an opportunity to participate in the opening day of 
Race Week, July 18th. Jim Sparkman has his eye on a new record for Race 
Week starters. . ... Monty Worthley, to whom motor boats are anathema, 
was a guest of honor at the finish of the recent Albany-to-New York 
outboard marathon. 


West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


IGHLY successful trials of the new cutter rig now carried by Com- 

modore Donald W. Douglas’s 75-foot Endymion, flagship of the 
Southern California Yachting Association, were sailed off San Pedro in 
May. 

The new single-stick rig, Endymion’s second in as many seasons, and 
designed by Douglas, increases the sail area by nearly 600 square feet, so 
that the working canvas again approximates the 3,000 feet she hoisted 
under her original staysail schooner rig when she was commissioned in 
1930. 

Endymion swept the Pacific Coast of all competitors as a schooner, 
but under short cutter rig last season she was consistently defeated by 
Charles Deere Wiman and J. J. Mitchell’s Class M cutter Patolita. Douglas 
believes the new layout has materially increased both her speed and weath- 
erly ability. Without moving Endymion’s mast or increasing its height, 
Douglas has added the additional canvas by lengthening the main boom, 
increasing the height of the fore triangle and restoring the six-foot bow- 
sprit. 


+ + + 


Endymion’s new dress is the latest of many conversions which South 
Coast yachts are undergoing this season, others being Harri Hunnewell’s 
136-foot schooner Invader, from lofty gaff and topsail layout to jib-headed 
main and a squaresail and raffee on the fore. in preparation for a South 
Seas scientific cruise; and C. E. Vesy’s 57-foot staysail schooner Tamalmar, 
to loftier rig in preparation for the coming 2225-mile race to Honolulu in 
July. 
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SEE BERMUDA AND- 


ve 











TUNNED by surrounding beauty, says an 

old proverb, visitors in Naples desire 
only to lie down and forthwith expire. ... 

Your arrival in Bermuda will have the 
opposite effect ... for here life acquires 
a delightful charm to be found nowhere 
else on this madly spinning globe. 

In this island Arcady you escape every- 
thing fatiguing in modern civilization... 
all haste and soot, all industrial clamour, 
motor traffic, hay-fever. Here you live in 
a climate kept temperate year round by 
the Gulf Stream .. . in a world of ole- 
anders and hibiscus ... a world of yacht 
races, moonlight sailing . .. dancing al 
fresco . . . tennis . . . golf on splendid 





courses where you tee off to the song of 
the surf. Here you cycle along white coral 
roads to smooth pink beaches that are 
justly famed for the amazing clarity of 
water glowing with rainbow hues of 
turquoise, green and sapphire. 

You will find fascination and economy 
in the Bermuda shops that offer authentic 
British importations, particularly sports 
apparel for men and women, at prices 
considerably less than you are accus- 
tomed to paying along Fifth Avenue. 


PLEASURE ISLAND 


You will like Bermuda’s pleasantly Eng- 
lish atmosphere. You will enjoy the super- 
lative floral beauty . . . and you will 
approve of the gracious charm that yearly 
persuades discriminating people (many 
bridal couples among them) to select this 
serene Riviera of the West. 


“BUT CAN I AFFORD BERMUDA?” 


@ The inexpensiveness of a trip to Bermuda always 
astonishes those making their first visit. Round-trip pas- 
sage (with private bath) on a luxurious iiner costs as 
low as $50 for four joyous days at sea. In Bermuda you 
can secure a splendid room and excellent meals for 
$7 a day. 


IN BERMUDA WATERS: THE BERMUDA INTERNATIONAL OCEAN YACHT RACE. Between 40 and 50 yachts will compete in this historic biennial 
event. Start: Monday Noon, Eastern Standard Time, June 22, from Brenton’s Reef Lightship, off Newport. Rhode Island, to St. David’s Head, Bermuda. 
Following the conclusion of this event, there will be a race from Bermuda to Cuxhaven, Germany. 


FOR BOOKLET: YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR THE BERMUDA TRADE DEVELOPMENT BOARD, 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. IN CANADA, SUN LIFE BLDG., MONTREAL 
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ROAMER...A 26-FOOTER THAT’S GOING PLACES 


Just try to match this new Q.C.f- 26-foot cruiser for design, for seaworthiness, for all 


around performance—and for popularity! No wonder it’s so popular—sheer value 


makes it the fastest selling boat of its type we’ve ever offered. Full cruising accommo- 


o « €- 


St Oe oe 


dations for four. Light, airy cabin, full headroom, and full-length berths. Seventeen 
miles an hour with a Chrysler “Ace”. Ready for immediate delivery. Write for leaflet 70. 


AMERICAN CAR AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 





On a vagabonding cruise down the West Coast, which they hope may 
carry them to Peru and around Cape Horn, Mr. and Mrs. Scott Newhall, 
young San Francisco couple without previous offshore experience, left the 
Golden Gate late in April aboard the veteran 42-foot ketch Mermaid. Their 
crew is composed of two 16-year-old Bay City yachtsmen, Frank From- 
hagen and Edward Flynn. 


+ + + 


Ralph W. Zimmerman, Chicago sportsman, brought his 50-foot ketch 
Zarark to San Pedro from Honolulu after a 32-day passage in April, thus 
completing an 18-months’ cruise from Chicago which took him down the 
Mississippi to the Gulf, to the West Indies, the Galapagos, the South Sea 
groups and Hawaii. Zarark is manned only by Zimmerman, his 19-year- 
old son, William, and Larned Bowman. 


+ + + 


At a spirited session of the Trans-Pacific Yacht Club, meeting in Los 
Angeles, Santa Monica Bay was selected as the starting point, July 4th, of 
the California-Honolulu Race. The ten entries in mid-May were: Harold 
Dillingham’s schooner Manuiwa (defender), Pearl Harbor Y. C.; William 
L. Stewart, Jr.’s, schooner Santana, Los Angeles Y. C.; H. W. Rohl’s 
schooner Ramona, Newport Harbor Y. C.; Buck Jones’s schooner Sartartia, 
California Y. C.; R. K. Smith’s yaw] Naitamba, Los Angeles Y. C.; Rad- 
ford Pratsch’s cutter White Cloud and Ray Cook’s cutter Circe, both of the 
Seattle Y. C.; G. Harton Singer’s schooner Navigator, California Y. C.; 
John and James McNabb’s yaw] Flying Cloud, California Y. C.; and James 
Flood’s yaw] Dorade, St. Francis Y. C., San Francisco. 


Don Douglas avers that the sad story of the ‘‘demise”’ of his 80-foot 
Gloucester schooner Kinkajou, as related by “Telltale” in last month’s 
YacuTine is slightly exaggerated, as Mark Twain might say. 

Kinkajou did go aground on a reef in Pelican Bay, Santa Cruz Island, 
when her ground tackle let go in the hard nor’ wester that swept the coast in 
April, and she did sink in seven fathoms after being pounded by heavy 


seas for four days. But, raised by a salvage crane after a week, she was 
pumped out and brought back to San Pedro, where a survey showed that, 
in addition to a few opened seams, she suffered only a damaged rudder post 
and two broken planks. Like her namesake of the tropic jungles, Kinkajou 
is hard to kill. 


+ + + 


Newport-Balboa’s new yacht harbor, government-and-county built, 
was appropriately dedicated in a jubilee celebration, May 23rd and 24th, 
with Commodore Albert Soiland, first commodore of the Newport Harbor 
Y. C., as general chairman. Some 400 sail and power craft, from San Diego, 
San Pedro, Santa Monica, Santa Barbara and San Francisco, were on hand 
for the week-end of racing, the illuminated parade and various forms of 
shore side jollity. 


+ + + 


A letter from Bob French, skipper among the five “pea green” Los 
Angeles youths who sailed from San Pedro last January on a projected 
three-year cruise in the venerable 56-foot schooner Babboon (one of the 
original Burgess “‘Forties”), reports their departure from Hilo for the 
Marquesas and Tahiti. Babboon, says French, ‘“‘seems to be totally fool- 
proof and will take care of herself in any kind of going.” 


+ + + 


The California Yacht Club’s dinghy team, Bill Douglas, Ed Munsey and 
Bob Ziegler, again won the May team races with a score of 60 points 
against Long Beach Yacht Club “‘dinksters” who amassed 3914, and the 
Balboa Yacht Club trio, with 2914. 


+ + + 


Recent South Coast sales include: F. H. Dougherty’s 54-foot ketch 
Vagabond to Charles H. Schimoff; trade of Milton E. Bacon’s 55-foot 
power cruiser Colorado for Roland West’s 76-foot cruiser Joyita. John 
Lankershim purchased Milo Bekins’ 80-foot schooner Sachem and sold his 
own 67-foot schooner Henrietta to Allan Jones. 
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ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY BOATS EVER BUILT 


5 4 can 
Dy, . ae! 


This Q.C.f- 47-footer is the ideal boat for the man who wants to cruise with the family 


along. Large enough to give everybody plenty of room, yet it can be handled easily by 


the owner—though quarters for a paid hand are provided. Steps along smartly with 


moderate power, and is exceptionally steady and comfortable. Sleeps seven (and one 


in crew). Ready for immediate delivery. Write for leaflet 71. 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. e TELEPHONE CORTLANDT 7-8100 


Q.. Cc, 


f; 
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Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


ARBLEHEAD becomes the magnet for the 76-Raters with the 
purchase of Weetamoe by Chandler Hovey and the return of 
Yankee from her campaign in British waters. Commodore Gerard B. Lam- 
bert’s racing flagship made the westward passage in 22 days 6 hours from 
Bishop’s Rock to Boston Light, an outstanding performance in boisterous 
spring weather against the well-known prevailing westerlies of the Western 
Ocean. No definite plans have been: announced by the new owner of 
Weetamoe, but the leading unsuccessful candidate for the America’s Cup 
defense in 1930 will doubtless go on the New York and Eastern Yacht Club 
cruises. Yankee and Rainbow will step their new, hollow steel masts at 
Lawley’s Neponset yard and open big boat racing in a series off Marble- 
head, starting June 12th. 


+ + + 


The Boston Harbor racing season was officially opened in traditional 
style on Memorial Day at the South Boston Yacht Club with a six-foot 
over all key used to unlock the ocean. The championship racing curtain is 
hoisted at Marblehead, June 12th, under the burgee of the Corinthian 
Yacht Club. At least three new classes will make their debut with the 
Paine-designed 36-foot water line cutters, the 1614-foot Winabouts and 
the Herreshoff 1214-footers. 


+ + + 


The naturalization of “Squeaks” goes on apace as the long-ended 
30-Square-Metres continue to be the livest open class along the seaboard, 
With three importations from Sweden racing this summer at Marblehead 
and in the Roosevelt Bowl series at Marion. John 8. Lawrence’s 4214-foot 
over all Moose was the first to “cradle” across the Atlantic on board a 
Swedish liner and drew admiring eyes as she lay, sleek and handsome, off 
Oxner’s Yard at Marblehead. Alfred E. Chase’s Viking added another last 
word in Skerry Cruisers. Art Shuman kept up the annual average of three 
additions by handling the sale of the new “Roulette IT,” the boat that 


Knud Reimers was building to invade Buzzards Bay for the Roosevelt Cup, 
to Ernest G. Fay of Harvard and Houston, Texas. 


+ + + 


Roulette II will be raced this summer at Marblehead and Marion with an 
interlude while her owner takes part in the Bermuda Race. She will go to 
her home port, Houston, this fall. Whether or not any foreign invaders come 
over, there will be a three-cornered intersectional flavor to the Roosevelt. 
Bowl with the Massachusetts “Thirties” stacked against Lill-Singva, 
from the Great Lakes, and Roulette IT, hailing from the Lone Star State. 


+ +4 * 


The fourth of the new Marblehead one-design class of 36-foot auxiliary 
cutters, from the board of Frank C. Paine, has started construction at 
Lawley’s Neponset yard. The new addition was ordered by W. Deering 
Howe and Gerard Winston of the New York Yacht Club to sail in the 
squadron runs of the New York and Eastern cruises. 


+ + + 


Two more entries for the Bermuda Race hit the water at the Quincy 
Adams Yacht Yard. The new Alden-designed 44-foot over all cutter for 
Roger Robinson was launched on the evening tide and on the following day 
she was rigged and in commission. Frank §. Bissell’s yawl Dorothy Q, sim- 
ilar in design below the water line to the Robinson cutter, was taken out of 
storage and is expected to be a leading contender in the trek to the Onion 
Patch. Construction has started on a 31-foot over all, 24-foot water line 
sloop for N. G. Loud from the plans of P. L. Rhodes for July delivery. 


+ + + 


One of the handsomest yachts afloat, the 64-foot over all Herreshoff 
staysail schooner Mary Rose, has been acquired by a Boston yachtsman, 
Russell B. Stearns, of Dedham, from Harold W. Brooks, of New York, 
through the office of Sparkman and Stephens. 


+ + + 


The Marblehead ‘“ Eight-Metres” lose the Amethyst, raced for many 
years by Robert A. Leeson of the Eastern Yacht Club, which has been sold 
through John G. Alden to J. Miller Sherwood of Baltimore. Amethyst will 



































removes expensive gasoline engines, 


turns to F-M DIESELS! 


The twin 200-hp. gas engines installed in 1930 
aboard the ‘‘Innisfree’’ were too expensive to 
run. Second, the cruising radius was too lim- 
ited. Third, they presented a real fire hazard. 
So overboard they had to go! 


Her twin lightweight F-M Diesels, installed on 
the gasoline engine foundations, will take out 
the reconditioned ‘‘Innisfree’’ this summer — 
at a fraction of the cost. With a greatly length- 
ened cruising radius. Without fire hazards from 
inflammable fuels aboard. Without pounding 
and vibration. 


If your craft could use advantages like these, 
address Department I-911, Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., General Offices: Chicago. New York — 
Boston — Baltimore — New Orleans — Jack- 


sonville — Dallas — Los Angeles — San 
Francisco — Portland, Oregon — Seattle. 
Branches with service stations in principal 
ports. 

6644-0A27.473 





NEARLY THREE MILLION HORSEPOWER NOW IN SERVICE 
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be raced in the class at Gibson Island. Among the recent Alden sales are the 
36-foot auxiliary ketch Spindrift to Harrison Smith of New York; the 37- 
foot auxiliary yawl Marara to Edward Southworth of Springfield; the 
43-foot centerboard schooner Reejak to Clifford Roberts of Annisquam, 
who has renamed her Norsquam; the 43-foot keel auxiliary schooner 
Matildy II to Harry N. Bloomfield, the champion 30-Square-Metre skipper 
of Marblehead; and, the M-B Class 1714-footer Marlyn II to Caleb Loring 
for racing in the class at Marblehead. 


+ + + 


Eldredge-McInnis report the sale of the 46-foot twin screw Diesel cruiser 
Aldoma, formerly owned by C. Robinson, president of Dawn Cruisers, 
Inc., of New York, to a prominent Boston yachtsman. Aldoma is powered 
with a pair of Superior Diesel engines and will be used in Buzzards Bay. 
This office has received an order to design an 80-foot twin Diesel boat, 
which is to be built in the Philippine Islands. She will be equipped with 
two Buda Diesel engines. 


The Boston office of Sparkman and Stephens has opened a designing de- 
partment. The technical department will be in charge of K. Aage Nielsen, 
who gained his early practical training in Denmark. 


> ?- + 


The Winabout knoekabouts, turned out by the New England Marine 
Company, are still spreading to new racing ports. The most recent order is 
for a dozen Winabouts for Five Islands, Maine. A fleet of fifty 1614-footers 
is expected to race on Massachusetts Bay this season. 


dl ° ° 


The high note of the dinghy season in the Charles River Basin saw nine 
colleges represented in the regatta for the Challenge Trophy presented by 
Commodore Morgan Harris of the Boston Dinghy Club. The home sailors 
came through as the M.I.T. two-boat crews, made up of Frank J. Mather, 
3rd, Wendall Calkins, Warren Sherburne and Edward Brewster, won with 
only a point and a half margin over Brown. The regatta was followed by a 
dinner held by the Tech Nautical Association at which a committee was 
formed to organize an Intercollegiate Dinghy Association. The committee 
consists of Leonard M. Fowle, chairman; F. Stanton Deland of Harvard, 
Dean Fox of Brown, and Stuart Allbright of Dartmouth. 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By SPINNAKER LIZ 


F one were to take a tour during May or early June of all the boat 
yards along Narragansett Bay and Buzzards Bay and see the activity 
going on he would find practically every cover off, scraping, painting, 
varnishing under way, motors being overhauled, new rigging being fitted, 
mattresses and furnishings being aired, and all the small and sundry things 
one must do before the boat goes overboard. If the activity going on is a 
weather vane, the season of 1936 promises to be the best along these waters 
in many years. 


+ + + 


Starting at Herreshoff’s, in Bristol, the larger boats, such as the Ram- 
allah, Thistle, Wildfire, Queen Mab, Carolina and Belisarius are being 
overhauled for early launching. Inside the shop they are working full time 
on D. Spencer Berger’s new yawl Mandoo II, designed by John Alden. All 
the 1214-footers built this past winter have been sold and about twenty 
more are being started. 

The first Star built at Herreshoff’s was tried out early in May and was 
taken down to Great South Bay by her owner. 

Brenda, designed by John Alden and built this year at Herreshoff’s for 
Mr. Goodwin, has left these waters for Essex, Conn., after successful 
tryouts. 

In another month the north yard will be empty and a lonely sight it will 
be with all the big hulls and the familiar bows that overlooked the main 
street of Bristol gone. First to go was Enterprise, which died last winter; 
next, Weetamoe, which has been sold to Chandler Hovey and will leave for 
other parts soon; then Rainbow, which will dip her nose into the salt before 
long, and be taken through the Cape Cod Canal to be fitted with her new 
steel mast at Lawley’s. 
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Farewell to Dungarees 


.- Bakelite Resin finish gives 
relief from summer painting 





THERE'S no need to spend fine summer 
days in dungarees, “freshening up” your 
boat’s appearance, when you might be 
cruising at your ease, without a worry 
about painting. By applying Bakelite 
Resin finishes at the outset, you can avoid 
mid-season paint-pot puttering. 

Modern yacht paints, varnishes and 
enamels formulated with Bakelite Syn- 
thetic Resins retain their glossy smart- 
ness and high protective value from one 
spring painting to the next. They possess 
lasting toughness and flexibility, unusual 


to sunlight, salt and polluted water, abra- 
sion and weathering. 

A growing number of yachtsmen and 
motor-boat owners are painting year after 
year with these modern coatings. Their 
own experience and the results of prac- 
tical use on commercial ships, show that 
Bakelite Resin finishes give added months 
of service. 

Leading manufacturers now formulate 
complete lines of Bakelite Resin marine 
coatings. Learn more about them by 
writing for our informative booklet 20S, 





moisture-proofness, and high resistance “Bakelite Synthetic Resins”. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 163 Dufferin 


BAK| 


The registered trade morks shown above distinguish moteriols 
@onvioctwred by Bokelite Corporaton Under the copitol “8” a the 


Street, 


- LITE 


© & Par. OFF. 


Toronto, Ont. 





numerical sign for infinity. oF unlimited quontity tt symbolizes the infinne 
‘umber of present ond future uses of Botelite Corporanon s producta, 
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COLUMBIAN OWNERS 


To the majority of boat owners Columbians are 
all that can be desired in correct transmission of 
power and reasonable operating cost. For your 
complete satisfaction specify that yours shall be 
a Columbian also. There's no obligation in con- 
sulting Columbian engineers. 














Appropriate for the better class of boats — 
Columbian Bronze Underwater Fittings. 


Send for your copy of the 1936 
Columbian Booklet 








COLUMBIAN BRONZE PROPELLERS 


THE COLUMBIAN 


Member, Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Assn. 


BRONZE CORPORATION 


236 North Main. Street, Freeport, L. 1., N. Y. 























































, Aan 0% Snow 
SURE LANDFALLS 


with this 


SUPER-HELMSMAN 


Here’s the surest, steadiest helmsman you ever 
signed on—skipper’s pet on a dozen famous 
yachts, from Bonnie Dundee to Vamarie! Ready 
for a trick at the wheel, a whole day, or a whole 
cruise, without relief or so much as a mug-up! 

Of course, you prefer to con your ship a bit 
yourself—and you can take over on a second’s 
notice, from anywhere aboard, with Bendix- 
Holmes Automatic Steering and Steering Re- 
mote Control. Or, you can give her a spoke, a 
swing or a full turn, right at the wheel, any 
time, and she’ll be back on her course the min- 
ute you let go. Uncanny? No—just modern 
Bendix seagoing equipment for yachtsmen and 
professional mariners who agree with Bendix 
that it’s high time science took some of the load 
off seafaring muscles. 

Write for the cost figures, layout sketches and 
Air-Cooled and Electric full facts about this and other time-proved, 
Outboard Motors. sea-proved, improved Bendix Marine Products! 


BENDIX MARINE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Subsidiary of Bendix Aviation Corporation) 
New York, N. Y. ~ South Bend, Ind. Detroit, Mich. 
480 Lexington Ave. General Motors Bldg. 





Bendix builds a great many 
other modern Marine Prod- 
ucts, including: Bendiz- 
Cory Ship Control Insiru- 
ments, Bendix Electro-Vac 
Gear Selector, The New 
Bendix Hydraulic Throttle 
Actuator and Vacuum 
Throttle Actuator for Diesel 
Engines, The famous 
Bendix Starter Drive and 
Startix (Automatic Start- 
ing), and the new Eclipse 


401 Bendix Drive 


BENDIX-HOLMES 


AND STEERING REMOTE CONTROL 
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Farther along, in Warren, Albert Alder is busy building five one-design 
boats and three new skiffs. Here, also, William Seymour’s Whistler is hav- 
ing a new foremast, as well as Charles Johnson’s Harlequin. Dexter Lewis’ 
Hersilia is being scraped, painted and overhauled, and a new cutter rig, 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens, is being put on her. Fred Towle’s 
Mother Goose is having a new 175 hp. Hall-Scott engine installed. 


+ + + 


Also in Warren, at Newman’s yard, a fast 35-foot commuter is being 
built for a New York yachtsman. She is from designs by Eldredge-MclIn- 
nis and will have twin Chrysler motors. J. D, Greeves’ 39-foot cruiser Jay 
Dee is having a new fish well built in and some changes made in her interior. 
Two boats that have been sold at this yard are: Richard Fitz’s Lochinvar 
to Dr. Bridges of Barrington, who has renamed her Hel-N-I, and Dr. 
Bridges’ Friendship sloop Alli-Mae, to Fred Dugas of Providence. 


+ + + 


At Shaw’s yard, in Riverside, 8S. Martin’s 36-foot sloop is getting along 
rapidly. The interior is practically finished, and the hull has had the first 
coat of paint. As things look now, she should be off the ways the first of 
June. 


+ + + 


Bill Dyer, at the Anchorage, is too busy for words building 10-foot Dyer 
Dinks. He shipped No. 100 the first of May. The orders are coming in so 
fast that Bill is planning to enlarge the shop. The present capacity is four 
“dinks” a week, not enough to keep up with the orders. The “dinks” 
seem to be going all over the country. 


+ + + 


One of the high spots in May was the Intercollegiate Dinghy Regatta 
held in Bristol, which is the beginning of small boat sailing in many col- 
leges. Seven colleges were represented: Harvard, Williams, Colby, Prince- 
ton, Cornell, Tech and Brown. The latter won with a score of 130 points, 
the nearest competitor being Williams, with 113. 


i Mea 


Eldredge-McInnis have designed a new 58-foot twin screw Diesel motor 
sailer for Paul C. Nicholson of Providence and Bristol. She is being built by 
George Lawley and Son Corporation. 


+ + + 


Regatta dates on Narragansett Bay are numerous and as they stand 
now, are as follows: July 3, overnight race from the Edgewood Y. C.; July 
11, Rhode Island Y. C.; July 25, Washington Park Y. C.; August 1, New- 
port Y. C.; August 2, Ida Lewis Y. C.; August 8, Edgewood Y. C.; August 
15, East Greenwich Y. C.; August 22, Barrington Y. C.; August 29, Bristol 
a oe 


Buzzards Bay 


Peirce and Kilburn’s yard, New Bedford, is a scene of what one might 
call, “‘the turntable goes round and round.” Boats in the sheds waiting to 
get out, boats in the yards waiting for the tracks, boats on the turnstile, 
boats on the ways and boats in — not on — the water. A few of these are: 
Seward Prosser’s schooner Constance, which has had a new deck; Andrew 
G. Pierce’s Palestine; Bernard W. Doyle’s power boat Fantasy; the 
schooner Tabor Boy, belonging to Tabor Academy. The motor sailer 
Halaia, recently purchased by Kenneth L. Taylor, is having some new 
equipment installed; Joseph H. Plumb, Jr.’s Namsang is being smoothed 
up for the racing season; Charles Dunlap’s schooner Shearwater will sail 
under a new rig this summer; Reginald Bird’s Fontinalis and Russell 
Leonard’s schooner Kelpie are each having a new Scripps motor installed. 


+ + + 


The well-known Alden schooner Mandoo is now owned by Henry &. 
Harper of New York who has changed her name to Ann. She will soon be 
leaving for Winter Harbor, Maine. 


+ + + 


Casey’s yard is fast unwinding with several boats a day sliding into tlie 
water. Many have already gone to their home ports, among them Benja- 
min F, Bunn’s Sea Toy; the new 30-foot centerboard auxiliary sloop Eddie 
M, owned by Mr. Sanborn; the new Hand motor sailer Chinook, owned 
by Henry Street of Pawtucket; and Typee, owned by W. J. Underwood. 
which had a new rig designed by William H. Hand, Jr. The 80-fo 
schooner Nancy IT has just had a new Buda engine installed. 
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te SPORTSMAN 


Hundreds of practical yachtsmen say, 
“Perfect for Dinghies.” Weighing only 
241% pounds the Sportsman is a feather- 
weight to handle and stow. Hooded 
motor and sealed propeller housing pro- 
vide shipshape cleanliness. Adequate 
power for auxiliary service on Snipes, 
Comets, Stars, etc. Write today for com- 
plete catalog on Sportsman and seven 
other Hooded Power models. Address, 
OUTBOARD MOTORS CORPORA- 
TION, 4766 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee. 


EVINRUDE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN OUTBOARD MOTORING 





12 LB. Northill ANCHOR OUTHOLDS 300 LB. NAVY ANCHOR 


Tests like these, which have been made independ- 
ently in many sections of the country, graphically 
demonstrate the revolutionary efficiency of Northill 
Anchors. @ Under identical conditions a 300 lb. 
Navy Stockless Anchor is secured to a free line run- 
ning through a pulley on the back of a tractor, then 
fastened to a 12 lb. Northill Anchor. Both anchors . 
are laid on the ground at equal distances to the 
pulley and the tractor is moved forward. @ Invari- 
ably the Northill Anchor immediately buries itself 
and holds securely in its original position. On the 
other end of the line the Navy anchor may intermit- 
tently take hold, but eventually will joggle along 
until it reaches the pulley. @ This is dramatic 
proof that anchors at last have been made scientific. 
Northill Anchors do their work independent 

of weight. The new design of fluke buries it- 

ff} self in the bottom because of its shape and 

’ proportion alone. It will penetrate the hard- 
est bottom and as the anchor practically bur- 
ies itself, the stock arms as well as the flukes 
add to its efficiency. @ Northill Anchors offer 


E | / boat owners tremendous holding power plus 


extraordinary light weight. Even the largest 
standard Northill Anchor can be unfolded 
quickly and cast overboard by one man or 
woman. @ See this anchor at your earliest 
convenience. If your dealer has not stocked 
Northill anchors yet . . . write today for data. 
NORTHILL COMPANY, INC. 
700 South La Brea Los Angeles 


NORTHILL 
Z foldingANCHOR 
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KARINA ... Leading the Trend to Smaller Yachts 





tat 2. 


Dimensions 
Length 50’ 
Beam 12' 4” 
Draft 3’ 4” 
Power 
Diesel or Gasoline, 
optional 
Accommodations for 2 in 
crew and from 6 to 8 in 
owner's party 


In Robert E. Tod’s new Dawn Cruiser KARINA there have been fulfilled the 
exacting individual requirements of a yachtsman of eminence and experience. 
Twin Superior Diesels of 150 h.p. each afford economy in fuel consumption 
and wide cruising radius, and drive KARINA at a sustained speed of 18 miles. 
Built over standardized moulds, the new Dawn “Fifty” offers all yachtsmen 
the advantages of “individualized” interiors for commuting or fishing, and 
the same elements of privacy, versatility and speed of the larger yacht, at 
but a fraction of the cost. 


Write for brochure on the new pawn “Fifty” and plans of interior arrange- 
ments which will assist you in determining your requirements. 


DAWN CRUISERS, INCc., Clason Point, New York City, Tel. Westchester 7-7000 











The schooner Sewanna, recently chartered by President Roosevelt’s 
family, is having a complete overhaul at Casey’s yard. The Diesel motor 
was sent back to the factory, and came back looking like new, so the yacht 
will be spick and span. 

+ + + 


Furnans Yacht Agency reports the sales of C. W. Purdy’s 43-foot 
schooner Jean to Richard Traiser, and Thomas Robins’ 46-foot schooner 
Typhoon to J. A. Maxwell and Darlington Harp. The 45-foot cruiser Sally 
Too has been chartered to H. C. Morris of Philadelphia. 


Lake Erie News 
By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


T the spring meeting of the Inter-Lake Yachting Ass’n it was found 
that some of the members who had attended the fall meeting went 
home with the understanding that the annual regatta would start August 
9th while another group planned to attend August 16th. As the later date 
works out better for the various club events, it was decided that August 
16th should have been the date scheduled. 


+ + + 


Ted Farnsworth sailed his recently acquired ketch, which he has named 
Chantey, to Detroit May Ist. The boat was formerly Al Denio’s Grace, of 
Erie, Pa. In the present set-up, with Alsumar, Trident, Baccarat and others 
which take an overhang and beam penalty in a racing-cruising division of 
the Port Huron-Mackinac race, Chantey stands out as a favorite to win the 
cruising boat division race. 


+ + + 
The Taft Cat Boat Class is getting the first real interest in years as the 
result of the class being made a one-design proposition. The boat measures 


approximately 22 by 8 and carries 270 square feet of sail. It has been the 
most popular in numbers of any type in local waters. There are about a 


hundred at Detroit, Toledo and Columbus. As the rule has been flexible, 
the boats vary in design which has outmoded many of the older craft and 
caused the creation of several divisions. In recent years, the fans have re- 
fused to buy new boats unless the design is standardized. This was done 
during the past year and, as a result, three new keels were laid this spring. 


+ + + 


Notre Dame, Herbert Mendelsohn’s record holding Gold Cup boat, 
promises to make a real bid for the classic on Lake George this year. A 
year ago, Notre Dame went into the race with the paint still wet and natu- 
rally failed to show the expected speed. Later in the season, the “bugs” 
were worked out and in the fall she was able to set a new record for a 
measured mile. 

+ + + 


Power boats are getting a lot of attention from the clubs and associations 
this year and cruiser owners, who have done little racing for several vears, 
will find it necessary to carry schedules like those of the windjammers. 
Besides the cruise to Put-In-Bay, June 14th, and the Predicted Log Race 
to the same port August 16th, a cruise from Detroit to Mackinac Island in 
conjunction with the Port Huron-Mackinac Race has been announced. 
The course measures about 300 miles with several stops en route. 


+ + + 


Fred 8. Ford, of Detroit, owner of the 84-foot Bimesa IJ, will use his 
boat on Long Island Sound this season. Bimesa has been an annual entrant 
in either the Chicago-Mackinac or the Port Huron-Mackinac Race on the 
Lakes and will be missed. The schooner underwent alterations at Tebo’s 
during the winter and now has a hollow, Marconi mainmast and boom, a 
more powerful Diesel and other new features. The skipper plans to have a 
party aboard for the start of the Bermuda event. 


+ + + 


The Detroit Outboard Association will get its season of racing under way 
at Belleville, Mich., June 7th, and has its schedule of week-end racing 
practically complete. The village of Belleville has turned over a large tract 
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HARWELL 


— ‘DIESEL crwe™ 


Seaward with 


CONFIDENCE 














has an A-E-CO WINDLASS, of course 


~ 











Harwell, an excellent example of a mod~ 
erate-sized Diesel cruiser, was built for 


Atherton W. Hobler by the Chance Ma- 


‘did Criiinwinn Co. Lies tes ceak of Single cabin enclosed bridge Richardson Cruisabout powered with Gray 
Motor and USL Battery (both standard equipment on Richardson boats). 





other distinguished owners she naturally 
carries an A-E-CO windlass (Type 2E). 


Let the power, beauty and cruisability A SHORE LINE sinking out of sight holds no fear or doubt 
of A-E-CO auxiliaries add to the | for the craft that’s equipped with USL Batteries — especially 
enjoyment of your moments afloat, | When they’ve been chosen and installed under the recom- 
mendations of USL battery engineering service. 


ENGINEERING | USL Marine Batteries are designed with a “‘safety margin” 


— for all contingencies — extra-powered; extra-rugged to with- 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY, 2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA =~ cil ee ee os . 
Se mate anette aan ane? | stand the tilts and jolts of heavy seas or the vibration of 


forced engines . . . in short, built with the utmost depend- 
| ability that 37 years of battery-manufacturing experience can 
put into them. 


| 
« | USL engineering service is always cheerfully ready to assist 
d i rl s-( fa t ; nsta S | in determining the right battery types and capacities for any 


size craft or requirement. 
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_ USL BATTERY CORPORATION, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
New York Office: Chrysler Building 
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AMERICA’S 


DUTANONG YACHT FINES 





Designers: Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. 
Builders: Henry B. Nevins, Inc. 


FOR AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING CLASS 
OF ONE-DESIGN YACHTS ............ 


 emmaeiaee the century-old tradition of 
America’s most discriminating yachtsmen 
— including the sponsors of the defenders of the 
America’s Cup — the owners of many of the 
new New York Yacht Club 32-footers have 
specified Smith’s Cup-Defender Finishes. 


Seldom, in any one-design class, has there been 
found the noteworthy combination of design, 
craftsmanship and finish, that is exemplified in 
these able and beautiful sloops. 


In sincere appreciation of the part which Smith 
Cup-Defender Finishes have been called upon 
to play in the preservation and protection of 
these splendid craft, Edward Smith & Co. ex- 
presses the wish that this outstanding class will 
enjoy the position of eminence to which it is 
entitled in the annals of American Yachting. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Quality Yacht Finishes Since 1827 


SMITH 


“CUP-DEFENDER’” 





FINISHES 
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of land facing the course to the association. Seats and parking space will be 
available opposite the starting line to which admission will be charged to 
defray the organization’s expenses. Pits and convenient docks have been 
built for the handling of boats and motors. The lake is an artificial body of 
water protected by high banks and hills and affords an unusual course for 
both drivers and spectators. 

An alternate course for outboards will be laid out on the small lake be- 
hind the Detroit Yacht Club, for the Labor Day week-end regatta. The 
Detroit River is seldom smooth enough for the small boats, especially on a 
holiday when it is churned up by the large pleasure fleet. A course will be 
staked out on the hour-glass shaped lagoon to be used if necessary. 


Cleveland Yachting News 


General launching operations at all Cleveland yacht harbors got under 
way on May 11th. Boats at the Rocky River Yacht Harbor, Cleveland 
Stadium Basin and the East 49th St. Harbor started down the marine rail- 
ways early in May. 


+ + + 


The latest event to be added to the Cleveland schedule is the Great 
Lakes Exposition Regatta July 18th-19th. Power boats will take the lead 
in important events with several championship races for outboards under 
the auspices of the National Outboard Association. It is planned to invite 
well-known racing pilots from all over the country to compete The power 
boat events are under the direction of John G. Robinson, while the general 
chairman is Commodore E. E. Noble, past Commodore of the Inter-Lake 
Yachting Association. 

There will be many events also for the windjammers. This schedule 
is being handled by Dr. Richard Barnes, chairman of sail race events at the 
Cleveland Yachting Club. 

Another event on the schedule to be run in connection with the Great 
Lakes Exposition will be a squadron sail on the opening date of the Exposi- 
tion, June 27th. 

Phi Gamma Delta, national college fraternity, is holding its national 
convention in Cleveland June 24th-27th, and it is planned to have a Cleve- 
land Yachting Club-Phi Gamma squadron sail on the opening date of 
the Exposition. Ex-Commodore Harry Kendrick’s 40-foot cruiser Winona 
IT will be the flagship for the day. The squadron sail will start from Rocky 
River and proceed to the Cleveland breakwater, passing the exposition 
grounds. 


Activity on Chesapeake Bay 


By TED HOSTER 


HE Hampton Yacht Club, Hampton, Virginia, has sent out circulars 

announcing its second annual race for sailing yachts from Gibson 
Island to Norfolk. The race will be open to all members of recognized 
yacht clubs and will start off Baltimore Light the evening of July second. 
The distance is approximately 138 miles, which makes it the longest race 
on the Bay. 


+ + + 


The Miles River Yacht Club will take another step this summer in its 
plan for holding the largest open regatta on the Chesapeake August 
7th-8th. This will be a further separation of the fifteen classes of small sail 
boats from the sixteen classes of motor boats. Meanwhile, there will be 
three divisions of larger sailing yachts racing outside of the river in Eastern 
Bay. Comet groups are expected from Washington, D. C., and Stone 
Harbor, N. J.; Scrappy Cats from Hampton and Norfolk, Virginia; Stars 
from four or five fleets; A.C.A. canoes from Sheepshead Bay, N. Y.; Eight- 
Metres from Sassafrass River and Gibson Island; and some of the sail- 
cruising fraternity for the Second Annual rendezvous of the C.B.Y.R.A. 
at Tilghman’s Creek. Last summer 75 small and 25 large sailing yachts 
participated in this regatta. 


++ + 


At a meeting of the Race Committee of the Gibson Island Y. C. last week 
it was decided to divide the cruising yachts into three classes instead of two 
as has been the custom heretofore. Class A will include all yachts over 52 
feet, Class B all yachts 52 feet and under to 41 feet, and Class C all yachts 
41 feet and under. This division will, of course, apply only to races spon- 
sored by the Gibson Island Club. 


+ + + 


After being laid up all of last season, the Water Gipsy, William MeMil- 
lan’s schooner, will again be in commission. 
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Once again Sands 


High Quality comes to the fore 


All of the 20 N. Y. Y. C. 32-foot auxiliary 
One-Design Sloops from the board of 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, Inc., and con- 
structed by HENRY B. NEVINS, Inc., are 
equipped with Sands Plumbing. 


Description of fixtures and other information 
gladly furnished upon request 


A. B. SANDS & SON CO. 


2 West 45th Street 


New York, N. Y. 











& Complete: electric 
starter, chrome nickel alloy cylin- 
der block, built-in reversing gear, 
and a score of other Universal 
features. 


The Utility Four turns up 20 
Certified* Horsepower at 2000 


“CERTIFIED HORSEPOWER 


As recorded by dynamometer tests 
of every motor-—Universal’s guar- 
antee that you will get the register- 
ed horsepower in your boat. 














75 SIZE 
OF ND 4a 











r.p.m., yet is sweet at 200. And 
you'll run it on 3 to 4 quarts of gas 
per hour. 


The new Utilities are a full six 
inches shorter and weigh under 400 
pounds. 

Make any comparison you want. 
It will show you why this is the 
fastest-selling motor in its class. 


Write for Bulletin BN. 


The UTILITY FOUR 


e UNIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY 


312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE 
Eastern office and warehouse: 44 Warren St., New York City 
Gasoline and Fuel Oil. 1-8 Cyls. 5-95 Certified H. P. 


100% MARINE 





OSHKOSH, WIS. 




















I, isn’t just the motor. The 
most annoying, jarring vibration 
—comes from the stern, from 


bearings and propeller shaft. 

Hard bearing, hard shaft, small 
abrasive particles in the water (even 
clean-looking water contains grit) 
—this combination always means 
rapid wear, rapidly increasing clear- 
ance between bearing and _ shaft, 
more and more rumbling and pound- 
ing with each day of operation. Even 
new bearings Gl ane hard type) will 
be in bad shape before the end of the 
season. (Shafts badly worn too.) 

End all this with RUBBER 
bearings—Goodrich Cutless bear- 
ings. They’ll last five years, seven 
years, maybe ten years in average 
service. 

Rubber resists wear by yielding to 
tiny, sharp sand particles. Cutless 





rubber, tire-tread type, wears like 
tough auto tires; wear is a matter of 
mileage, not seasons. 

End vibration this easy way. 
Tell the boat yard to put in Good- 
rich Cutless bearings. It’s just 
that simple. You’ll be amazed 
at the quiet, smooth way your 
boat slips through the water. 

And you'll find that these bearings 
save you money inthe longrun. They 
cost a little more—to begin with— 
last a lot longer. They’re worth their 
cost in comfort and smooth running 
—but they save their cost besides. 

Ask your boat yard man or write 
to: 


LUCIAN Q. MOFFITT INC. 
National Distributors 
AKRON, OHIO 


Goodrich Gt@s Bearings 


Made by the makers of Goodrich Silvertown tires. 
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High Quality Yectt Building — PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 





1905. 





CABLE ADDRESS: PHILPORT 
111 WEST SEVENTH STREET 


Twenty of these sloops will be built for members of the 


New York Yacht Club — the first class built for them since 


The specifications naturally call for the finest materials 


and equipment, including PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY 
Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers Import Assn., Inc. 


L ofl 


for planking supplied by several Philippine producers. 
PHILIPPINE MAHOGANY is recognized as ideal 


for marine planking, cabinet work, trim and kindred 
uses because of its STRENGTH, striking BEAUTY and 
unusual RESISTANCE to salt water and marine life. 


PHONE: TUcker 3585 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








Clarence Davis reports from his yard at Solomons that George Whiting 
has contracted for the construction of a new yawl. She is to be a sister ship 
to the Red Head, designed by Sparkman and Stephens, and recently 
launched at City Island, N. Y. 


+ + + 


Ben Mitchell brought his new Kight-Metre Dobie (ex-Valkyrie) down the 
coast from the Sound early in May and, according to all hands, they had 
a grand sail despite heavy winds and fog. 


+ + + 


The one form of sailing which has so far not become popular hereabouts 
will probably soon show some development. I refer to dinghy sailing, 
whether it be frostbiting or sunburning. The reason for this is that Jack 
Semple, one of its ablest supporters and chairman of the race committee of 
the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club during its dinghy regatta this last winter, 
has become a summer resident of Maryland. 


Great Lakes Breezes 
| By R. A. HAYNIE 


HE Annual Chicago Boat Show, held the week starting May 3rd, 

broke all records for attendance with nearly 200,000 visitors. And it 
was a yachting-minded public that comprised this total as evidenced by 
the actual sales of boats, yachts and equipment. Boats from the so-called 
“beach boats” to 46-foot cruisers were on display and an exceptional 
number of progressive firms displayed the latest thing in “gadgets” as 
well as the newest in engines and the more standard line of equipment. 


a 


As reported previously, the Lake Michigan Yachting Association has 
definitely committed itself to the promotion of Junior yacht racing. To 
provide proper supervision for these activities, the Association has created 
the office of Rear Commodore of the Sail Yacht Squadron, whose specific 
duties are to encourage and foster the education of the youngsters. The 
Association was exceedingly fortunate in having Mr. Joseph Moller of the 
Northport Point Yacht Club accept this office, as he has been actively 


interested in this work for years. Immediately, Mr. Moller proved his 
enthusiasm by providing a handsome trophy to be raced for by juniors, 
and which will be emblematic of the junior championship of Lake Michi- 
gan. It will be held for one year by the club whose crew wins the honor of 
representing the Lake in the Sears Cup races. 


+ + + 


Yachting is rapidly assuming its rightful importance on the Lake. For 
many years, it was confined principally to Chicago, Milwaukee and the 
summer resorts of Michigan. Now it is reaching the other cities on the 
Lake and new clubs are being organized. The most recent addition to the 
L.M.Y.A. is the M. & M. Yacht Club of Menominee, Mich., and Mar- 
inette, Wis. These two cities lie across the Menominee River from each 
other and last year succeeded in getting a fine yacht harbor built. Their 
fleet, both sail and power, is growing rapidly. Two other clubs were ad- 
mitted to membership in the Association since the first of the year, the 
Sheboygan Yacht Club, Sheboygan, Wis., and the Yacht Club of Lake 
Shore. The latter is made up of the yachting members of the Lake Shore 
Athletic Club of Chicago. This club has a fine building on Lake Shore 
Drive just across from the anchorage north of Navy Pier. Plans are being 
prepared for a subway under the Drive leading to a boat landing at the 
harbor, and efforts are being made to secure adequate protection against 
northeast winds so as to provide a safe berth for yachts. 


+ + + 


The government survey of the waters in and adjacent to Wilmette 
Harbor is under way, and, according to all the dope, will be followed by 
actual construction. In the meantime, the water in the harbor is so low 
that it is impossible for even the Stars to get across the bar at the entrance. 
There being no possibility of obtaining funds from the Government for 
dredging, the members of the Sheridan Shore Yacht Club are raising money 
by private subscription and have begun operations. 


+ + + 


Among the first yachts to take the water was Lill Singva, the Robinson 
brothers’ crack Thirty-Square-Metre. She has caused considerable com- 
ment, both pro and con — pro, because of her beautiful appearance, and 
con, because of her exceedingly narrow sail plan. According to the rocking 
chair fleet, she won’t go in our waters. However, her owners are no‘ 
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MARBLEHEAD 


REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


ANTI-FOULING GREEN 








BOTTOM PAINT 


A Powerful Preventive of Marine Growth, 
Barnacles and Borers. Has no equal in warm and 
tropical waters as a protection against destructive 
Teredos. 


























EMERALD—LIGHT GREEN 
CREAM WHITE 


John G. Alden — I have used your Marblehead Anti-Fouling 
Green Bottom Paint on my own schooners, Malabar I to X, and 
on my better grade yachts. It is most satisfactory both from a 
racing and cruising standpoint. 


Belknap & Paine — We have specified Marblehead Green Bottom 
Paint for all wooden yachts from our design for a number of 
years past, to our entire satisfaction. 


Burgess & Donaldson — Invaluable for racing and cruising. 


Cox & Stevens — Used largely on vessels with which we have been 
connected, and has always given complete satisfaction. 


Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


STEARNS-McKAY MFG. CO. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS., U. S. A. 


U. S."FLOATING’ 
ELECTRIC PLANTS 








RUBBER 
_ MOUNTED 






U. S. Electric Plants are 
noted for thei: smooth, 
dependable perform- 
ance. Vibration is elimi- 
nated by precision 
workmanship, correct 
balancing, and rubber 





mounting. 


All marine units are 
compactly designed to 
occupy minimum space, 
equipped with all- 
bronze pump, back fire 


trap, drip bowl, ete. 
They are 100% marine 
plants, built to do a 
marine job, and their 
reputation testifies that 
they are doing it well. 


800 watt 1 cyl. unit 


Air-cooled units are 
available as small as 350 
watts. Larger sizes up to 
63 KW making the U. S. 
Line the most complete 
line of Electric Plants in 
the industry. Tell us what 
capacity you need; we 





NEW 


200-Watt, 6 or 12- 
Volt, Air-Cooled 
Lighting Plant, offer- 
ing new advantages 
of compactness and 
portability. 


$62.50 


Write for information 








have it. 








Write for literature and prices 


New DIESEL Plants 


We have just developed a new line of 
Diesel Marine Electric Plants which burn 
fuel oil and operate at a very low cost 
(about 1c per kilowatt hour). Sizes run 
10 KW and up. Smooth-running 6-cylin- 
der units. Write for full information. 


Also Falcon Marine Engines 
§ and 10 h.p. 


UNITED STATES MOTORS CORP., 435 Nebraska St, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


U.S. ELECTRIC PLANTS and ENGINES 











A SPARE 


N’T 
ABAD </}e 











Call at your nearest Hyde 


**spare”’ 


dealer and buy a 
bored to fit your shaft 
size. Then it is a simple 
matter to change the wheel in case 
you do hit something. No need to lay 
up. No limping along with a damaged 
Send the old wheel to the 


factory for a proper job of recon- 


wheel. 


ditioning. A spare wheel takes little 


room aboard and may save the loss of 





















the all too few sailing days. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO., BATH, MAINE 


Member of Marine Propeller Manufacturers’ Ass’n. 


HYDE 


PROPELLERS 


Send for this free booklet ‘‘Propeller 
Efficiency’’. It tells why Hyde Pro- 
pellers often increase the speed of a 
boat and always get home safely. 





Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks 
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MOST WIDELY USED MARINE BINOCULAR 


Zeiss Binoculars may cost more than other 
binoculars, yet throughout the world more of 
* them are used than any other make! 


Such a decided preference must be deserved. 


The Binoctar model shown above is the perfect 
marine glass — the favorite of yachtsmen, mas- 
ters of famous liners and naval officers. With its 
7x magnification and wide field of view, it gives 
the highest attainable light gathering power — 
indispensable in poor light or at night. And its 
strong, moisture-proof construction has been 
proved by years of service under all climatic 
conditions. 


For sale at leading dealers. Write for literature 


Carl Zeiss, Inc., Dept. TC, 485 Fifth Ave., New York 
728 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 


ASK YOUR DEALER TO SHOW YOU THE 


ZEISS 


New Featherweight 
Zeiss Binoculars 


For races, sporting 
events, hunting, etc., 
the new Zeiss Feather- 
weight models offer 
outstanding advantages. 
They ere 32% to 40% 
lighter than former 
models of same size. 
Easier to carry and hold 
to eyes. More conven- 
ient in every way. 






NEW 


IKON CAMERAS. 











Walk Safely 
on Wet Decks 


Rajah rope-soled shoes reduce the hazards of walking on 
slippery, wet decks and docks. A safety shoe for all men 
and women who sail. Equip your crew and supply your 
guests. 


Rope soles, the most sensible idea ever developed for those 
who sail, incorporated in shoes with strong canvas uppers 
and vulcanized rubber edging so that water cannot seep 
in between sole and upper. 


Rajah 
Rope Sole Shoes 


Men’s sizes run from 6 to 12; 





women’s from 214 to 8 





Carried in stock by 
New York City: Chicago: 
Abercrombie & Fitch Co. Von Lengerke & Antoine 
Boston: Los Angeles: 
Wright & Ditson Phelps-Terkel 
Baltimore: San Francisco: 
N. Hess’ Sons A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


If you cannot obtain Rajah Rope-Soled shoes at one of 
the above stores, write direct to the manufacturer: 


Alfred Hale Rubber Company 
North Quincy, Mass. 
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Busy days at the Milwaukee Yacht Club. The boat heeled over is the “Pinta,” 
ready for some work on her rudder 


taking this seriously, and are proceeding with their plans to take her to 
Marion for the President’s Cup races. Since she has no class competition, 
she will race with the ‘‘R”’ Class, so that she can be tuned up properly. 


+ + + 


The Chicago Yacht Club has scheduled a series of races for the new 
class of Twenty-Square-Metre racer-cruisers, and it is expected that two 
of these yachts will enter the Columbia Yacht Club’s Michigan City race. 
The general opinion is that this class will be exceptionally well suited to 
local conditions. , 


Comet Class News 


F INTEREST to all Comet owners is the appointment of John H. 
Frye as executive vice president to succeed Geo. D. Emmons, Jr., 
who has resigned. All regional vice presidents will from now on report to 
Mr. Frye who will be in charge of all development work, publicity and the 
high point scoring. Rodney Bonsall of Philadelphia has been appointed 
secretary. 
++ + 


An announcement of importance is the gift, by the Keyport Yacht Club, 
of a high point trophy for Comet Class sloops. More complete information 
will be sent to each fleet captain. 

++ + 


The Comet Class year book has gone to press and should be ready for 
distribution by the time you read this news. 


+ + + 


The Central and Northern New York State group continues to grow. At 
this writing the fleets already established are: Cooperstown, 9 boats; 
Cazenovia, 3; Skaneateles, 12; Auburn, 4; Irondequoit, 6. The prospects 
are also bright for fleets in Otisco Lake, Ithaca, Keuka, Chautauqua, and 
Geneva. Many of these boats are expected at the Central N. Y. Y. R. A. 
annual regatta at Cooperstown August 13th and 14th. This unusual growth 
will most likely be productive of a regional championship series next year 
that should prove second only to the National Championship regatta. 


+ + + 


From Red Bank, N. J., comes word that the Red Bank Y.R.A. Comet 
fleet now has its charter, and starts with six boats. An interesting race 
schedule is being made up and the fleet is certain to send two boats to the 
championships this summer. 

+ + + 


At Toledo, Ohio, on Lake Erie, the Maumee River Comet fleet has its 
charter. A fleet of eight boats will make a fine start. 


+ + + 
Robert S. Green of Mexico, Missouri, has been elected fleet secretary of 
the Lake of the Ozarks fleet. This covers a big bit of ground and any in- 


formation that one might want on Comets from this area can be had from 
Mr. Green. 


++ + 


From the Washington, D. C.., fleet comes the first real racing news of the 
season. The first official race of the season gave the boys from the capital a 
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A QUALITY TWIN 


f-O-8+ FACTORY 
































HEREVER men fish, Johnson Sea-Horse 
motors have the reputation of delivering 
exactly what the fisherman wants. 


There’s a correct Johnson model for every fish- 
ing purpose. But whichever you choose, you'll 
’ be sure of getting the one thing that MAKES 

a fishing motor —Johnson DEPENDability. Ask 
all the fishermen you know! 


If you are interested in price, see the startling new Model 100—built with an improved 
version of the Johnson power head that is famous throughout the world for fine 
quality. Now priced to bring genuine Sea-Horse DEPENDability within the reach of 
all—only $59.50 f.0.b. factory. Its companion is the Model 200—a powerful Johnson 
TWIN, which gives you genuine, time-tried Johnson DEPENDability at an amazingly 
low price— $79.50 f. 0. b. factory. 


FREE! Send for your copy of the new, illustrated Sea-Horse Handy Chart of sizes 
and specifications, describing all seven of the great motors in the 1936 Johnson line. 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 2300 PERSHING ROAD, WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., Peterboro, Canada 


>, JOHNSON ea-honse 


OUTBOARD MOTORS 











NEW MODEL 100 

1. New manifold construction, for amazingly slow 
trolling speeds — with flashy pick up. 

2. Highest Official Certified H.P. Rating in its class. 

3. 15 other Quality Features. 

4. Balanced Construction. 

5. Low Price — $59.50 f. o. b. factory. 











Lue oy = 


FINE ENGINES 
FOR 36 YEARS 





builds something into a boat 
beyond specifications .... . 


and that subtle something is recognizable in every 
speeding commuter, luxurious house boat and yacht 
designed and built by Consolidated. Year after year 
these vessels 
return for stor- 
oy) le age and main- 

tenance. Own- 

ers feel the 

4 8 1, | i 'D) E a S personality of 





Consolidated a ;, 
= + oO i 2 ‘@) on p its nls something Write for this folder or better still call and see 
e e ° A boats being built. Prices range from $7500. They 
beyond specifica are all twin-screw, double planked, and finished 
tions. and equipped the Consolidated way. Twin cabin 


models ready for June delivery. Speed 18 miles. 


CONSOLIDATED 


SHIPBUILDING CORPORATION 
MORRIS HEIGHTS, NEW YORK 


Send for Folder No. 103 


CENERAL OFFICES (| BROADWAY 
LANSING ,.MICHICAN NEW YORK,NY. 


565 W.WASHINCTON BLVD.. 
on Bow Velo ra nen, one) 
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Teachers and 
soda, please ! 





cy A TALL, COOL glass of Teacher’s Scotch 


ye ay and soda! With the wonderful flavour 
and smoothness of this world -famed 
Scotch combined with the “snap” of the 
soda, there is nothing like it to beat the 
heat. WM. TEACHER & SONS, Ltd., GLAS- 
GOW and LONDON. Established 1830. 


TEACHER'S 


“HIGHLAND CREAM” 
Perfection of 


wv SCOTCH WHISKY 


86 PROOF A BLEND 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED sTaTEs: Schieffelin & Co., New yorK CITY 
IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


dorms bd 
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| next year. They will be 33’ 3” over all, 21’ £ 
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new deal. To quote from the Naval Air station at Washington, the wind 

reached a velocity of 55 miles per hour. Nine Comets started and were over- 

taken on the last leg by this unusual gale. Seven finished under full sail, 

running off before it. Six more Comets are expected in the water this week. 
+ + + 


Dr. Wilbur Haines has been appointed regional vice president for the 
South Jersey and Philadelphia area. 


+ + + 


Commodore E. E. Decker, of the Keyport Yacht Club, is now regional 
vice president of the Metropolitan area to succeed Geo. D. Emmons, Jr. 
Raritan Bay will have forty boats racing for the Lady Alice Trophy given 
each year to the high point winner of the Raritan Bay Y.R.A. fleets. 

Ted Roberts, better known in the outboard racing field, has his new 
Comet almost ready and plans to give H. L. Maxwell, Jr., and Drake 
Sparkman a few tryouts soon. The Comets are arousing interest around 
Larchmont and a fleet from that section is expected soon. 

G. D. Emmons, Jr. 


Mr. Sutton Defends Mr. Sutton 


AST March the discerning editor of YacuTiNG ran a little yarn of mine 
called “ Hi-Jacking a Swordfish” in which I described a day spent 
with my friend, Griscom Bettle, of Philadelphia, on his 32-foot fishing boat, 
Kildee, after broadbill swordfish off Block Island. I mentioned the doubts 
felt by some people concerning the ethics of harpooning broadbills instead 
of taking them, or attempting to take them, with rod and line and quoted 
his defense of this practice. I told of the chase after a fish which had been 
seen by my host’s captain and the skipper of a commercial fishing boat at 
the same time and of my host’s capture of the prey. Then I described the 
“jroning”’ of a broadbill by a Portugese commercial fisherman in the very 
wake of a sailing yacht which had been chasing it for a long time. It was 
this latter incident that I interpreted as “‘hi-jacking’’ because it was the 
maneuvering of the yacht already after the fish which attracted the com- 
mercial fisherman’s attention to it. It is my theory of sportsmanship that 
that fish belonged to the yacht owner and that the one my host captured 
belonged to him because he won a fair race for it. It is no part of an ama- 
teur fish-seeker’s duty to “spot” a swordfish and then refrain from the 
chase because a commercial fisherman wants it. 

But along came two readers and roasted me. Their letters fairly oozed 
accusations that I, a humble spectator in this whole affair, am Public 
Enemy Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 4 combined of the men who stick spears into the 
luckless fish and sell their dead bodies for human provender. One of the 
writers breathed anathema at me for “stealing the commercial man’s 
livelihood from under his nose.”’ 

I appealed to my host for an explanation. And this is what he wrote me: 

“‘Most people get confused by considering harpooning swordfish fishing. 
It is much more akin to hunting big game with a rifle, bow and arrow or 
spear. It is far more difficult to hit the average swordfish than to hit a 
mountain sheep with a rifle, in this writer’s opinion. This comparison is 
accentuated when you go down the line of goats, caribou, moose and deer. 

“Contrary to the ordinary conception, most fish are swimming when 
they are struck and start to dive and swim away as the boat approaches. 
Add to this the refraction of the water and the invariable movement of the 
boat in the ever present sea, which often pitches you violently on the end 
of a long pulpit, together with the speed of the boat itself, and you have a 
set of variables which is hard to equal. 

“With reference to the competition with the commercial fisherman, it is 
rare indeed for a yacht to get a fish away from one of them and the fisher- 
men not infrequently get them from the yachts, as was described in the 
article about the schooner. The professional fishermen are always equipped 
with a high lookout mast and see many fish under the water, that are not 
finning, that the ordinary fisherman does not see at all. 

“As to my stealing a livelihood from the commercial fishermen, that is 
nonsense. In my particular case I have a special arrangement with a com- 
mercial fisherman who acts as my Captain. He receives no salary, but gets 
all of the fish to sell. Inasmuch as I practically furnish him with a boat and 
gasoline to do his swordfishing, he has what he considers a good deal. 
He is just as much dependent on the fish we succeed in landing as is the 
commercial fisherman and for this reason he has no more compunction than 
the commercial fisherman of getting any fish he can. The only time he gets 


| disgusted is when I miss a fish.” 


GEORGE W. Sutton, JR. 
Another New One-Design Class 


WENTY boats, to be designed and built by Bjarne Aas, of Norway, 
will form the nucleus of a new anemone class for Long Island Sound 
5’ L.w.l., 6’ 9" beam and 5’ 4” 
draft. The class was promoted by oadinn Shields, Henry L. Maxwell, 
Frederick Spedden and Egbert Moxham. 
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An English Yachtsman Says: 


“(I ‘doped’ the whole suit, mainsail, 
two jibs and a spinnaker, with Cu- 
prinol. The sails have not been aired 
when not in use and have been packed 
away absolutely saturated with salt 
water at times. There is not a speck 
of mildew on the whole Iot.’’ 


CUPRINOL 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Prevents Mildew in Canvas 


Now available in this country, too. Use ‘‘CUPRINOL 
for CANVAS’”’ on sails, sail covers, hatch covers, decks, 
awnings, life belts. It is colorless, does not materially 
stiffen the canvas, and one treatment lasts indefinitely, 
for it is insoluble in water. Also for sheets, halyards and 
running rigging. 

Use ‘‘CUPRINOL for WOOD” either as a priming coat 
or by itself, for wooden boat construction, wharves, 
floats and boat houses. It is a proven protection against 
marine borers, fungi, wet and dry rot. Can be painted or 
varnished over. Made in ‘‘Green”’ or “‘Clear.”’ 


At Hardware and Paint Stores 


Pint 75¢ 
Quart $1.15 
Gallon $3.60 


Write for Descriptive Folder 


CUPRINOL, Inc. 


1190 Adams St., Boston, Mass. 






































TUF-FLEX 


PLATE GLASS 


@ Much stronger than regular plate glass. Greater 
resistance to wave shock. So flexible it actually 
bends under heavy pressure. Ideal for port hole 
glass and other marine uses. Because of greater 
strength, it is possible to use Tuf-Flex sub- 
stantially thinner than the regular plate glass 
normally employed. Resultant saving in weight 
is an obvious advantage. Booklet containing full 
details on request. 

Libbey - Owens: Ford Glass Company, Toledo, O. 



































Fuel Economy is a Factor 


The conservative horsepower rating of Palmer Engines 


must not be forgot ten when you compute fuel consump- 


tion. To rate an engine twice the real power would be to 


theoretically cut the fuel consumption in half... but it 


would still take the same number of gallons to drive the 





Green Witch Six, a dependable, long 
lived, economical gasoline engine, 150 
h.p. at 1200 r.p.m. Other Palmer 
Engines 2 to 150 h.p. 





Palmer Oil Engine, about the same 
size, price, weight and power of a 
similar engine operated with gasoline. 


same boat at the same 
speed over the same 
course. Palmer En- 
gines are not only 
economical in engine 
efficiency, based upon 
fuel consumed to bore 
and stroke, but be- 
cause of honest rating, 
are able to hold revo- 
lutions with the maxi- 
mum wheel, thus gain- 
ing further economy 
by greater propeller 
efficiency. Further- 
more, Palmer Engines 
are long lived and 
trouble-free. There is a 
Palmer Engine to fit 
Send for 


descriptive literature. 


your boat. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, Inc. 


4 Hathaway Road, Cos Cob, Conn. 


« « « Dealers in all important Coastal Cities » » » 
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This is your old friend 









SINGIN’ SAM vf 


There’s a song in a Barbasol shave. “‘No brush, no 
lather, no rub-in, just wet your razor and then begin...” 

It’s the easiest, quickest, smoothest, coolest shave 
you ever had. 

Barbasol is the modern shave. Try it tomorrow 
and see how sweet a song your whiskers sing to a 
Barbasol Blade. 

Start with washing your face. 

Next, spread on Barbasol, cooling, soothing, 
refreshing. Then wet your razor and shave. That’s 
all there is to it! 

Good news! Barbasol’s selling so fast we’ve been 
able to cut the price. 


The big 35¢ tube now sells for only a quarter. 
We’ve made the giant so¢ tube bigger by 25%. 
And for 15¢ you get five double-lived, scalpel-sharp 
Barbasol Blades. Gentlemen, there’s the greatest 
shaving value in America today! 


Remember this. Barbasol quality has made 
Barbasol America’s fastest-selling shaving cream. 
Cheap imitations are just cheap imitations. It takes 
Barbasol to give a Barbasol Shave. The Barbasol 
Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


For Modern Shaving 


No Brush e No Lather e No Rub-in 
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The Intercollegiates Go South 


(Continued from page 65) 


may be taken up later by promoters 
of other regattas, will be a series of 
one-heat consolation races for boys 
who fail to win a prize in the regular 
classes. There will be consolations 
in Classes A, B and C with two 
prizes in each. Then, of course, there 
will be the popular midget invita- 
tion race for girl drivers and junior 
high school boys, and a handicap 
race for alumni members of the 
E.L.0O.A. 

The third day of the regatta, 
Monday, will be devoted to time 
trials to give contestants an oppor- 


tunity to crack world records for one 
mile. Time trials run at Worcester 
last year for the first time resulted 
in three schoolboys achieving rec- 
ord-breaking distinction: Ferguson 
in Class A, Wood in Class C, and 
14-year-old Billy Quicksell of Potts- 
town Junior High School in the 
Midget Class. This year’s site is 
particularly well suited for fast 
time trials. The James River below 
the country club property is a 
sheltered, quiet stream devoid of 
driftwood and virtually without 
current. 


“Stowaway” Goes to Cape Breton 
(Continued from page 39) 


obtained from a number of different 
sources, and each time the new 
supply had to be mixed with what 
remained in the tanks, making it 
extremely difficult to arrive at a 
correct figure as to gravity. In 1932, 
all fuel was obtained from one 
depot. 

Just for the sake of comparison, a 
weight of 7.6 per gallon, if used in 
the present figures, would bring the 
hourly consumption to 17.9132 
pounds, a matter of less than three- 
quarters of a pound more per hour. 

Any attempt to assemble cost fig- 
ures for the operation of small boats 
on a horse power basis must, of 
necessity, be open to criticism be- 
cause of the difficulty in measuring 
accurately the power developed. 
In making any statement, therefore, 
it is best that I should first present 
reasons for my assumptions as to 
the power developed in this particu- 
lar installation. 

The propeller Stowaway carried 
on this cruise was a three-bladed 
wheel, 22 inches in diameter with a 
pitch of 141% inches. It had origi- 
nally been of 16-inch pitch and had 
been reduced to get better balance 
and operating characteristics be- 
tween boat and engine. From the 
best information I can gather, cou- 
pled with the behavior of the engine 
when driving it, at least 55 good, 
honest horse power is absorbed at 
1000 r.p.m. to drive Stowaway’s 
heavy hull at usual cruising speed. 
If less power is used, Stowaway is 
driven with far greater ease than 
even her designer would ever as- 
sume or else the engine itself is 
much more efficient than a Diesel is 
considered to be. I think the answer 
is a combination of both. 

Assuming, however, that 55 
horse power is the correct figure to 
use, then the fuel consumption works 
out to 0.3125 pounds per horse 
power per hour with fuel weighing 
7.29 pounds per gallon. With fuel 
such as was used in 1932, weighing 
7.6 pounds per gallon, the consump- 


tion per horse power per hour 
would amount to 0.3257 pounds — 
an efficiency which, at either weight 
per gallon, is sufficiently good. 

In 1932, I was unwilling to accept 
figures comparable to these as ex- 
pressing the true economy of this 
engine. I considered them too good! 
Now that they stare me in the face 
again, I cannot well repudiate them. 

I attribute the fact that the fig- 
ures, in this present report to your 
readers, show up better than those 
for the 691-mile cruise in 1932, to 
the newer type injectors which give 
better combustion at all times; to 
the fact that the engine and pro- 
peller were more nearly suited to 
one another, and to a better grade 
of lubricating oil, well filtered 
through a newly installed filter 
which also acted as an intercooler. 
Then, too, this season’s cruise was 
of longer duration, which permitted 
more accurate averages of perform- 
ance. It is, nevertheless, surprising 
to note that the figures for the two 
different seasons are so nearly alike. 

Rather than omit the item, let 
me add that the lubricating oil 
consumption was 0.615 pints per 
hour or just a little over half a pint. 
The proper figure might well be 
taken at one half pint, for I always 
use more than I really should. It 
is said that ‘Lube oil is cheaper 
than repairs.” 

Stowaway no longer holds the dis- 
tinction of being one of the smallest 
Diesel-driven craft of her type on 
the Eastern seaboard. Even smaller 
boats are being “ Dieselized”’ — if 
this use of the word is correct. Still 
other craft of Stowaway’s size are 
being powered with twin Diesels of 
a make similar to mine. 

I cannot help but feel that the re- 
corded performances of Stowaway’s 
Diesel may have had some influence 
in engendering this confidence. As 
others keep and record their costs 
and experience the dependability 
of this type of power, still greater 
confidence must result. 
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6x 30 Binocular, $72 a 











Correct design and precision manufacture give 
the Bausch & Lomb Binocular its remarkable 
qualities — wide field, brilliant image, light 
weight, ease of handling and rugged sturdiness. 


THE 


NEE 


BAUS 


WORLD’S 
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THIS FINE. 


YACHTSMEN everywhere are finding the Bausch & Lomb 
Binocular indispensible to their yachting pleasure and safety. 
You need it, too. You'll want it to help you catch every bit of 
action during a race, to pick out far-away landmarks, to recog- 
nize distant boats. And when dirty weather comes up, and 
you must make for home in a hurry, you'll appreciate the way 
it seems to cut through the fog. Take a tip from the pilots of the 
Clipper Ships and yachtsmen and sports enthusiasts the world 
over. Equip with Bausch & Lomb Binoculars. You'll marvel that 
anyone could build a glass so fine. Only Bausch & Lomb does. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


Free 40-page catalog explains how to select a binocular for 
your own use; describes features of eleven B & L models. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 364 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. 


& LOMB 





BEST — BY ANY TEST 








T AN WITHOUT 
PAINFUL BURN 


Noxzema SUN TAN OIL — A 
new formula that scientifically 
screens out sun’s burning rays — 
permits a gradual even tan with- 
out painful burn. The oil is a 
natural color — contains no dyes. 





Instant relief 
or money refunded 


id NOXZEMA doesn’t bring 
instant relief to the reddest, 
sorest sunburn, your druggist will 
gladly refund your money! 

First Aid Hospitals at Atlantic 
City, Coney Island, Miami Beach, 
Asbury Park and other famous 
beaches in the United States and 
Canada use Noxzema exclusively 
in treating sunburn. Why? Because 
doctors, nurses and chief lifeguards 
in charge found that nothing re- 
lieves sunburn like this famous 
medicated cream. 


Beware of sunburn 


Don’t take chances with untried 
sunburn products. Use Noxzema. 
See how soft, cool and soothing it 
feels — how quickly all heat and 
soreness disappear! 

Noxzema is snow-white, grease- 
less, will not stain clothes. Get a jar 
today at any drug or department 
store — be prepared. 


NOXZEMA 











Ay ad Pe OD ee Yo ED ee YL eT 





VINGTON’S has equipped over 
1,000 of the smartest yachts 
that ever rode at anchor or navigated 
the seven seas. Whether you have a 
great big yacht or a spanking little 
cruiser, we can equip it with china, 
crystal and silver! You’d be surprised 
how little it will take to add your 
craft to this Fashionable Flotilla. 


OVINGTON’S 


Specialists in Yacht China, Crystal and Silver 
437 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 

















84 PROOF 


The tropical strategy for an orderly retreat from the heat 
calls for the austere coolness of brandy-and-soda, a refreshing 
long cool drink that quickly takes the temper out of temper- 
ature. And the mint julep, too, will be a revelation if you 
make it with Three-Star Hennessy. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES: 


Schieffelin & Co., New York City. Importers since 1794 


x** 


HENNESSY 


COGNAC BRANDY 
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The Pot of Gold 


(Continued from page 43) 


can be done in a short time. It 
seems, after all, a pity to sail six 
hundred odd miles, simply to an- 
chor in Hamilton Harbor and squat; 
and then, when your responsibilities 
at home demand it, just break out 
the hook and scurry for Montauk! 

You will finish, dramatically 
enough, off St. Davids Head. You 
will gather unto yourself a local 
pilot. You will find your way up the 
channel to Hamilton Harbor, where 
you will anchor. You will go ashore 
and, unless you take warning, the 
pavement will rise up and greet you; 
not from bibulous excesses, but 
from four or five days of constant 
rolling and pitching. You will be 
haled to the Yacht Club or the 
Windsor Bar, and filled with all 
good things; you will be shanghaied 
for local yacht races; you will be 
caught in a maelstrom of jovial 
conviviality. Finally, you will, in a 
dazed and complacent condition, 
find yourself at a table among a 
host of other tables, and you will 
listen to much talk, and drink many 
drinks, and eat many eats, and see 
various cups handed hither and 
yon. (Perhaps you will get one, who 
knows?) Then, somehow, you will 
find yourself back on your ship. 

When you wake up the next day 
it will be time to take stock; to 
count your crew; to call up the po- 
lice station and locate the missing 
members. Then, perhaps, you may 
start out to find the rest of Ber- 
muda. Let us hope that you have 
at least twenty-four hours before 
you have to “scurry.” For some- 
thing, if only a little, can be done in 
twenty-four hours. At the same 
time let us pray, vociferously, that 
you have more than twenty-four 
hours; that you have a week, or a 
fortnight — or a lifetime! 

Take first the unfortunate pos- 
sibility that you have only twenty- 
four hours, and that your yacht is 
so big, and draws so much water, 
that you have despaired of doing 
anything but getting up your hook 
and sailing home. Even under such 
extreme conditions, there is one 
place for you to visit. It recom- 
mends itself for three reasons: first, 
because it is on your way home 
(actually it is about fifteen miles 
nearer New York, Montauk Point, 
etc., than Hamilton Harbor); sec- 
ond, because it offers easy access 
and safe anchorage for the largest 
yachts; third, because here, and 
hereabouts, much of the flavor of 
Bermuda tradition is concentrated. 

I am speaking of St. George’s 
Harbor, and within the scope of its 
contiguous waters, Saint Davids 
and Smith’s Islands, Mullet Bay, 
and Castle Harbor, which latter 
can be reached from St. Georges 
only in small boats unless you go 
around outside and in through 
Castle Roads. 

Here in St. Georges The Worship- 


ful W. E. Meyer, Mayor of the 
Town, will give you the “keys to 
the city,” and will, if properly ap- 
proached, show you one of the most 
remarkable collections of old ship 
gleanings, gadgets of one sort or 
another plucked from the bones of 
departed vessels, in existence. The 
rooms of the Historical Society will 
steep you in lore. Sir Stanley Spur- 
ling, if you can catch him, will regale 
you with tales of British exploits, 
and may allow you to browse 
through his, I believe, unequaled 
collection of old Bermuda books; 
and the Honorable Perey Tucker 
will take you on an eye-popping 
tour of inspection, and help to 
polish you off at the bar of the 
White Horse Tavern. 

Go to see the lighthouse keeper on 
St. Davids Island and get him, if 
you can, to spin some yarns. St. 
Davids has, perhaps, retained more 
of the pioneer spirit of Bermuda 
than any other part of the country 
as it has, until the recent building 
of a highway bridge, been entirely 
cut off except for access by water. 
Travelers hardly know it, and the 
St. Davids islanders have remained 
aloof, a race apart, independent and 
self-sufficient. Talk to the pilots, to 
the fishermen, to anyone you may 
meet along the roads, or to the 
householders who comply with your 
request for a drink of water. 

Take your small boat, if you have 
the time, and go exploring — to 
Coopers Island (private, permission 
from Mr. Hastings Outerbridge), 
the home of fabled pirate treasure, 
and of one of the gem beaches of the 
world (no bath houses!); to Tom 
Moore’s house, and to the Jungle 
behind it. The Jungle remains Ber- 
muda of the days of the discoverers; 
untamed and uninhabited, it riots 
with rank growth and wind-scarred 
trees, and the earth beneath it is 
riddled with caves. The pirates and 
the smugglers had their strongholds 
here, and there are those who will 
tell you that the caves are still full 
of chests of Spanish gold, and the 
hills full of wild monkeys — but 
they won’t take you there to prove 
it! 

Given time, and a yacht which 
does not draw too much water (see 
charts) there is practically no limit 
to the poking around you can do. 
Load a few bicycles on board to 
supplement seagoing with inland 
excursions. Start off by circling the 
islands, giving the reefs a generous 
and respectful berth. While you are 
out there, drag a hook on the end of 
a trolling line. Florida “big game”’ 
fishing has been rediscovered off 
Bermuda, but here you can catch 
the big fellows a stone’s throw be- 
yond the reefs, without spending 
half your time chasing out into the 
Gulf Stream. As a matter of fact, it 
will pay you to take a day off, and 
go out on one of the regular fishing 
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Small Boat 
Building 








by Edwin Monk 


Complete instructions 
for the amateur with six- 
teen modern small boat 
designs, rowboats, sail- 
boats, outboards, a 125 
Class Hydroplane and a 
Runabout. $3.00 
graphs. 13”x9%". 


Uffa Fox's 
Second Book 


“ 


The Sailing 
Rules in 


Yacht Racing 
by Uffa Fox 
Their Interpretation and 
Application ‘*For the yachtsman 
by George E. Hills both the text and 
th fusi f ph 
‘*For the novice the book wii eeiaceamaina ieee 


tographs and plans 
rank main-truck 
high.’ —New York 
Herald Tribune. 


will prove invaluable. 
For the most experienced 
it may well become an 
accepted handbook on 
our racing rules.”’ 350 illustrations 

—Yachting. from photographs 
With 48 diagrams $2.75 and plans $10.00 


at all bookstores 





Miniature Racing Yachts 
by Thomas Darling 


Full instructions, in text and diagram, about building and designing minia- 
ture yachts—a hobby that is increasing yearly in popularity. 


With 150 diagrams, sets of designed lines and offsets, photographs and table 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


Che Wachtsman's Rookshel Beats by 


International Authority 


Racing Tactics 


In Questions and Answers 


Explanatory text, 50 pho- 
tographs and 205 
sketches. 254 pages $6.00 


$5.00 Yacht Racing 


The Aerodynamics of Sails 
and Racing Tactics 


Sailing Seaman- 
ship and Yacht 


Revised edition of the 


most successful treat- 


Construction ment of the subject. 
75 photographs, 100 dia- 
by Uffa Fox grams and charts. 312 


p 7.50 
“A must for any ro ies 


complete nautical 
library. A hand- 
some, unusual, 
worthwhile book.”’ 

—The Rudder. 


325 illustrations 
from photographs 
and plans, 284 pages with explanatory text. 

of text. $10.00 $7.50 


Wind and 
Water 


120superbcamera studies 
of wind, water, tides, etc. 


at all bookstores 

















mertewtm Fr en ee SS USL 


Established 1903 
THIRTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Llopn’s 


Register of American Vachts 
1936 


ISTING full details of ap- 
L proximately 6000 yachts of 
the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada, together 
with a separate list of Yacht 
Owners with their addresses, the 
Yacht Clubs to which they belong 
and the names of their yachts. 
Color Plates of over 500 Yacht 
Club Burgees and about 3000 
Private Signals of Yachtsmen. 








Blue Cloth, Gilt, with Subscriber’s name on cover $14.00 
NS a oi eek oo e th wees $12.00 





LLOYD’S AMERICAN YACHT FLAGS 


THE 64 FLAG PLATES OF THE YACHT REGISTER IN COLORS, 
BOUND SEPARATELY IN BLUE CLOTH, GILT.......... $3.00 


LLOYD’S REGISTER OF AMERICAN YACHTS 
17 BATTERY PLACE NEW YORK CITY 
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i Pf r, Crew, Guests 


‘ate proofed Melton-cloth 
BAJACKETS, navy style 9.50 
e soled Deck Suoes 3.50 
‘BALBOA BLUES 
d naval denims) 
MEN WOMEN 
ees 2.00' Slacks 2.50 
2.75 Blouse 2.50 
2.50 Shorts 2.00 
> “2.00 Culotte 2.50 
'. KIDDIES 
19S Blouse 1.95. Shorts 1.75 


SHIRE BOULEVARD e LOS ANGELES 


R SEA CHEST CATAMO 





















Fig. 895 


Quiet please! 


Let the “H1-puTY” Muffler strangle the staccato bark of 
the engine. The greatest pleasures of boating are the rest- 
ful quiet and the friendly conversations. Why allow these 
to be shattered by the roar of the exhaust? 

“TI can’t hear you!” becomes an unnecessary part of 
your conversation. You owe it to yourself to get the most 
comfort out of your boat. That’s impossible when a 
muffler is not in use. 

The “n1-puty” Muffler is scientifically designed to 
eliminate noise without loss of engine power. Made in 
sizes to fit 114”, 2”, 214”, 3” and 314” exhaust pipes, at 
prices ranging from $10.00, up. Constructed to give years 
of “DEPENDABLE” service! 

For further information, see your dealer. 


Witcox. Crrrrennen 


& COMPANY, INC. 
DEPENDABLE MARINE HARDWARE SINCE 1847 
10 South Main Street, Middletown, Conn. 
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THE PRINCESS COTTAGES 
on Cardiff Point 


Offer unique advantages . . . open May through 
October . . . Unsurpassed location, complete in 
appointments and service. Restricted clientele. 
Secure folder and rate schedule before making 
your holiday plans. 


Consult your personal Travel Agent or write 
PRINCESS CoTTAGEs, Bermuda, or our New York 
office, 500 Fifth Ave., New York. PEnn. 6-0665. 
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“Diamond,” a Bermuda cargo boat at least 75 years old, with the 
rig that has been used in the Islands for a century or more 


boats, for their skippers know just 
how, where, and when to fish!! 

Then you might sail down Great 
Sound way, and coast along. Pay a 
visit to Waterlot Inn, and tell them 
that you are dying of thirst and 
hunger, and see what happens. 
Pick out, from among the priceless 
pieces of old (Bermuda cedar) furni- 
ture, whichever suits your fancy, 
and get them to tell you its history, 
for the story of its old family 
furniture is the story of Bermuda. 

Go through Somerset Narrows 
and into Mangrove Bay, an anchor- 
age (not far from ‘‘ Wreck Hill’’) 
of the old days, for vessels fortu- 
nate enough to get through the bar- 
rier reefs. Then, if you want some 
real excitement, sail out through 
the reefs and around to Ely’s 
Harbor. Anchor off Devonshire 
Dock in the evening, and send 
ashore for Colonel Dill to have a 
good gam and to splice the main 
brace... . 

Those thoughts occur. A start, 
a bare whiff of the possibilities. 
You have—or the committee 
would not have allowed you to 
start in the race — as complete and 
up-to-date charts of Bermuda as 
are available. These charts tell you 
a great deal, but unfortunately for 
the type of cruising we are discuss- 
ing, there are no charts which are 
entirely satisfactory. Plenty of 
mariners, of course, found their 


1 See article by S. Kip Farrington, 
Yacutine, May, 1936. 
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various ways through the reefs and 
dangers of these waters long before 
there were any charts to amount to 
anything, and you may be able to 
follow their example. But for the 
safety of your vessel, and for your 
own peace of mind and enjoyment, 
you had better have on board some- 
one with local knowledge. 

If you can get one of the Ber- 
muda yachtsmen to go along as 
guide, counsellor, and friend, do so, 
by all means. They are sailors by 
heritage and inclination, and if they 
had not known their waters most of 
them would probably have been 
drowned before now. If no yachts- 
man is available, engage one of the 
local sailors (the Yacht Club stew- 
ard will recommend one) to act as 
pilot. 

The province of a space-limited 
magazine article is to provoke a 
train of thought; to stimulate the 
imagination to further research, 
perhaps to action; not to present an 
exhaustive study of the subject. 
Nor, Heaven preserve us, to act as 
a guide book! Those who have the 
leisure and the inclination, can 
spend a profitable hour in a public 
library. Get the books listed in the 
footnote, if you wish. Or find the 
“BER to BU” reference drawer 
and pick your own. Or go to the 
corner book store, order the ones 
you want, and read them in your 
bunk. 

If that is all too much trouble, 
just go find Bermuda! 
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LAUGHLIN 


SPECIALTIES 


Steer a true course with 
ease and comfort. 


Th 









e 

LAUGHLIN 

MARINER'S 

STEERER 

holds rudder (inboard 
or outboard type, ver- 
tical or inclined) in any 
position without pres- 
sure on wheel. Action easy but posi- 
tive: installation simple; construction of 
highest grade bronze, sturdy and com- 
pact. For boats up to 50 feet overall. 


SELF-LOCKING CENTER- 
BOARD BLOCK Another time and 


trouble saver. After raising or lowering center- 
board just move line to right and, presto, it’s held 
tight with bulldog grip. A boon to skippers of 
small sailboats where seconds count. 


A fullline of Star Class and other sail- 
boat fittings. Anchors; rcwlocks; deck, 


hull and spar fittings. Hundreds of items 
to meet every equipment need. Send 25c¢ 
for big, new catalog. 


THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


RINE AND INDUSTRIAL HARDWARE SINCE 1866 
PORTLAND « MAINE 
HICAGO + DETROIT * NEW ORLEANS « LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE * DENVER 


STEERER 














You will be impressed 
at the rugged construc- 
tion and fine quality of 
workmanship and ma- 
terials in every boat. The 
painstaking attention to 
all details of construction 
extends throughout each 
boat. Because we do not 
believe that it is possible 


to build finer cruisers, we . 
invite you to spend a day a 
as our guest at the. Vin- —* 


yard plant. 


25 SE 
| eet | ie VINYARD’ 
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The 110 h.p. Buda Diesel equipped with a 2-1 reduction gear, gives a s of 14 
miles. Sleeping accommodations for seven are provided and this model with the 
exception of china and linen, is ready for cruising. Note — the rail protected decks. 

Vinyard has never gone in for quantity production, hence it is possible for only 
a relatively few yachtsmen each year to become Vinyard owners. Early delivery 
dates can be made on our ‘40”’ and ‘*46.”’ 

The pride that our workmen take in the finished cruisers is reflected in the 
pride of our owners. A Vinyard’s distinctive and seagoing appearance coupled 
with its economy of operation due to twin engines of ample power and conserva- 
tive rating, plus a Vinyard’s extremely low maintenance costs, have caused dis- 
criminating yachtsmen and shrewd judges of value to regard it as the most boat 





CUSTOM BUILT FOR CRUISING AND FISHING 
Just Launched — for Immediate Delivery ’ 


This exceptional 43-footer, designed 
by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., and built 
by Frederic 8. Nock, Inc., is a dupli- 
cate of Cero, whose plans appeared in 
April Yachting. Cruising accommoda- 
tions for five in owner’s party plus 
portable deep-sea fishing equipment 
make her a many purpose boat. 


ALSO: New 35-foot Custom 
Built Express Cruiser. Double 
planked with mahogany and 
finished bright, she is sturdy 
and makes an exceptionally 
smart appearance. Her 180 
h.p. Sterling Petrel drives her 
at a full 26 m.p.h. From plans 
by Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., she 
was built by Frederic S. Nock, 
Inc. Cruising accommodations ~ 


Powered by one 180 h.p. Sterling 
Petrel which drives her at 16 m.p.h. 
She carries a Red Wing Arrowhead 
which drives a separate automatic 
feathering propeller for trolling s, zeds. 
Fo’c’s'le for crew of two. Quality 
built and equipped, she may be in- 
spected at our yard. 





for the money. An inquiry will bring full information on all our models. 



















HOW TO SET YOUR 
COURSE FOR THE 
VINYARD YARD e 


The town of Milford lies just 
65 miles below Wilmington on 
the broad smooth DuPont 
Highway. Motoring time from 
Wilmington is slightly more 
than one hour. Train and bus 
schedules on request, or trains 
can be met at Wilmington by 
appointment. A day devoted to 
visiting our yard will be enjoy- 
able and profitable. 





for four in two separate cabins. Combining the qualities of speed and seaworthi- 
ness has produced a boat which makes long cruises possible when your time is 
limited. Inspection invited at our yard. 


Address inquiries to 


FREDERIC S. NOCK 


INCORPORATED 


: Naval Architects * Yacht Builders 
EAST GREENWICH 


Marine 


Repairs & 
Railways 


Storage 


RHODE ISLAND 











TIGHT AS A CLAM 


The jacket that’s making yachting history . 
blouse-shape, made of strong, hard-bitten sailcloth 





and waterproofed. Water can not get in at the 
collar and cuffs. Trousers of the same material are 
now available. At the low England-Bermuda tariff. 


WHEN YOU COME TO BERMUDA: 


TRIMINGHAMS’ 


RIGHT OPPOSITE THE SHIP 












E.L.W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN., LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 














LD Before you buy ANY Diesel 


investigate 


CUMMINS-DIESEL 


28 Marine Models 


from which to choose, each equipped with the EXCLUSIVE 
<) Cummins Fuel Distribution and Injection System. 


Ask for Details 
CUMMINS ENGINE CO., 405 Wilson St., COLUMBUS, IND. 











CUMMINS-DIESELS © 


MARINE INDUSTRIAL AND AUTOMOTIVE 
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Jogging along through the blue Caribbean, a lazy day with 
bright sun and light breezes 


Capering Around the Capes 


(Continued from page 37) 


equipment of any kind, up a moun- 
tain with sides like Gibraltar. It is 
said one hundred men moved up 
every cannon and, when the cannon 
reached the Citadel, Christophe 
shot the ten laziest as an example 
to the next group. In addition to 
the mighty Citadel, the Negro Em- 
peror also built Sans Souci, his 
palace, in the French style, at the 
base of the mountain. Here he held 
receptions of great pomp for his 
visitors from overseas. 

On the morning of the third day 
up comes the anchor and up go the 
sails. And up and down goes my 
bow as we round the old fort at the 
harbor entrance and again feel 
“the gentle trades.’ Whoever called 
them “gentle”? This time, how- 
ever, they were on the quarter and 
we kept up full sail, making a little 
better than eight until mid-after- 
noon when finally I tugged so hard 
at the bit that they consented to 
lower the main and we lost only half 
a knot. I had certainly been lugging 
more than I needed. 

As darkness came we dropped 
Haiti’s steep mountain peaks which 
rise so abruptly out of the ocean 
and headed across the Windward 
Passage for Guantanamo Bay, 
Cuba. I am glad it did get good and 
dark that night for with every hour 
the seas got bigger and bigger and, 
after the criticism I have had for 
having a cockpit too big to be sea- 
going, I wasn’t exactly comfortable. 
But they must have put a lot of 
feathers in my bustle for I didn’t 
ship even one bucketful of water as 
we capered past Cape Maysi in the 
morning. The wind went nearly 
flat for the last two hours but, at 
that, I showed 168 miles in 24 hours, 
under sail alone. 

Guantanamo! What a place! If 
ever I was deserted it was there. 
Commandant Cooke greeted us as 
if we’d been the biggest battleship 


in his Navy and off walked my 
boss, Lank, and the accordion. 
Swimming, tennis, horseback, one- 
design racing (in which my crew got 
licked by the Navy), dinners an& 
picnic suppers at the officers’ Moun- 
tain Top Club — no, I’m not trying 
to write an advertisement for a 
summer hotel for I guess you must 
join the Navy to be a regular mem- 
ber, but I heard the boss say after- 
wards, ‘‘Nassau, Kingston and 
Montego Bay all rolled into one 
couldn’t hold a candle to Guan- 
tanamo Bay.” 

After five days and five nights 
my old bones were pretty well 
rested up and Lank’s and George’s 
were pretty nearly falling apart, so 
we pulled away from the Navy 
dock amid a chorus of ‘Alohas”’ 
from the most charming group of 
people I ever hope to have aboard. 

At last the trades were gentle but 
as the never ending long rollers 
were with us my coffee grinder was 
at work till late afternoon. Then 
a light breeze gave us five and a 
half knots and through a glorious 
moonlight night we sailed on until 
dawn brought us in sight of Cape 
Morant and we started ‘‘capering”’ 
again. Bigger and bigger grew the 
waves, and higher and higher the 
wind — I had anti-jibing tackle on 
everything all day but it was mighty 
comfortable at nightfall when the 
old hook went overboard off the 
Myrtle Bank Hotel in Kingston, 
Jamaica. 

Peace and quiet, however, were 
not for long. Hardly had the anchor 
taken hold before my paint was 
being bumped on every side by 
countless small boats selling every- 
thing from straw baskets to beauti- 
ful “‘laundresses.” This continued 
until Fred Fisher’s Nakhoda came 
in and then we were neglected. 

Kingston is rather warm and the 
waves in the harbor can make it 
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BLUDWORTH RADIO DIRECTION FINDERS 
STANDARD VI MODEL ON "APACHE" 





“APACHE” and “SPINDRIFT”, No. 2 and No. 6 of the 

New York Yacht Club 32-foot class, and the already famous 

“EDLU” are equipped with this modern aid to safe navigation. 
For sale only through reliable nautical instrument dealers 


Seven Models $190 to $1200 


Prices subject to change without notice 


BLUDWORTH, INC. 
79 Fifth Avenue, New York 
A subsidiary of STROMBERG-CARLSON TELEPHONE MFG. CO. 
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Old Man Joe says: 


JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
1 THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 











JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
9 CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 


hy y Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 
‘ met A 











sh These patented inventions 


i> have won universal approval 


and adoption by more than 
57 engine builders. 
Specialists in REVERSE & REDUCTION Gears 
FREE 1936 Vest pocket “Rules of the Road” 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. ds E A R te, 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 














Roomy — Graceful — Fast — Seaworthy 


THE pioneer — and today, the leader in the Sedan Cruiser field. 

Comfort not offered in boats costing much more. Dinette — Full 
headroom lavatory — Watertight motor bulkhead — Sound-proofed 
vibrationless power — Roomy cockpit (canopy available) — Modern 
yacht character and finish — Gray 6-71, speed 17 miles — Strength and 
accommodation features you'd expect of a 32-footer now offered in the 
Owens 29 Sedan. Write today for new booklet ''36-L.” 


$1580 and $1880 


















ANNAPOLIS 








OWENS 





YACHT COMPANY 





MARYLAND 
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the PRICE of oil | 
has nothing to do 
with its COST 


DUPLEX sells for the same price as automobile 
oils promoted for marine use...but it costs you 
far less to use than any other oil. 


What you pay for repairs—carbon, fouled plugs, 
sticky valves and more expensive troubles like 
burned out bearings, scored cylinders and 
broken connecting rods—is a very definite part 
of the cost of the oil you use. By eliminating all 
those ills and cutting repair bills to the vanish- 
ing point, Duplex can easily cost you fifty or a 
hundred dollars less in a single season than 
other oils. The marine industry as a whole 
recognizes that fact, for the vast majority of 
America’s leading boat and engine builders 
recommend Duplex without qualification. 


Why take chances with inferior oils? Perhaps 
you have been lucky enough to get by with 
them in the past, but certainly = can’t expect 
your luck to hold forever. Duplex is the one oil 
which insures season after season of carefree 
boating pleasures without calling on your luck 
to carry you through without unexpected 
breakdowns and excessive repairs. 


FRE E e Write for a copy of “Once in a Blue 
* Moon” giving many interesting facts 
concerning the operation and lubrication of your boat. 


MARINE ENGINE 
ENTERPRISE OIL CO., INC., Established 1884 
158 Chandler St. Buffalo, N. Y. 






















ELGIN FOR SPORTSMEN 
...it’s spray-proof! 


When the wild, wild waves are saying 
it with spray, this new Elgin Sport Watch 
answers right back . . . with dependable 
time. It’s the first real quality outdoor 
timepiece for so reasonable a price. 15- 
jeweled, timed to the standard of the 
stars... and moisture-proof! It requires 
only the care good sportsmen give natu- 
rally to fine equipment. Put in at your 
jeweler’s today, and take one aboard. 


“ELGIN> 


MARK OF AMERICAN LEADERSHIP SINCE 1865 


15 jewels, unbreakable crystal, 
luminous index or 3 - figure in- 
dex dial. No. 1802, non- 
magnetic stainless steel case, 
strap,$25. No.1801, gold filled, 
with leather thong, $32.50. 











This white STAYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness al] sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. | 


New DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 










pretty uncomfortable for a little 
fellow, but we stayed there for 
about a week waiting for arrivals 
by air and steamer. I was left to 
sizzle and roll in the harbor while 
Lank and George—and always 
the squeeze piano — motored high 
up on the cool mountain tops which 
are almost as precipitous and tropi- 
cal as those of Haiti. Everybody in 
Kingston seems to live just out of 
Kingston in the foothills and, 
though I couldn’t get away from my 
anchor, the boys had a most hos- 
pitable reception ashore and plenty 
of cool weather. 

Big things started on February 
eleventh and soon I found myself 
motoring toward the harbor en- 
trance there to greet the 8.8. Haiti 
bearing the long awaited, dyed-in- 
the-wool sailors —the Grant De- 
Remers and Nat Seely of Lady Lou 
fame. Soon all hands were trying 
my best planter’s punches and Nat 
joined up as regular cabin boy. By 
late afternoon the Pan American 
Clipper came whizzing overhead 
bearing the boss’ wife. The whole 
gang was now assembled. 

The following afternoon the boss 
arrived from the mountain top 
somewhat surprised to find it blow- 
ing only about fifteen in the harbor 
for he said the wind in the moun- 
tains was fairly blowing the roofs 
off. Just to make sure, he telephoned 
the weather bureau to ascertain 
conditions outside and was told 
that ‘‘this is the season of moderate 
winds.” Not another prediction 
could he get. 

Well, the Jamaica weather bu- 
reau was right. The winds were 
moderate and we had a glorious 
night’s run along the south coast of 
Jamaica, but as morning came the 
ballooner had to come off and again 
the old trades started to show their 
teeth. However, this time we played 
a joke on them and tucked up under 
the western end of the island where 
the seas were smooth and comforta- 
ble and reached Lucea, on the 
northwest shore, by noon. It’s only 
fifteen miles from the popular 
Montego Bay but we were ahead of 
schedule and thought we would 
like to look the harbor over in case 
of need as Montego is pretty wide 
open to northwest winds. I like 
Lucea — it’s a fine little harbor and 
pretty as a picture. Back in Ja- 
maica’s heyday it was a thriving 
little city and several of its homes 
attest to a prosperous past. 

It was but a short run to Mon- 
tego Bay next day and as we passed 
the bathing beach it seemed to me 
that my binoculars were being over- 
worked. I guess they must have 
spotted something pretty good for 
my anchor had scarcely hit bottom 
before our Dyer Dink was overside 
and off, with all sail set, and for the 
rest of our stay it was put into 
regular taxi service over to the 
Casa Blanca. 

I guess I’ll have to steal some 
movie talk to describe Montego 
Bay. Yes, “glamorous” is the word. 
High tropical mountains jutting up 
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into the blue sky and a great bay of 
varying shades of blue green water 
which only “B.W.I.” seems able 
to supply, and a glorious bathing 
beach with multi-colored sun um- 
brellas and their more lovely in- 
habitants. In the back country, 
thousands and thousands of acres 
given over to sugar cane, bananas, 
cocoanut trees and the gorgeous, 
lacy bamboo groves. Montego may 
be wide open to northwest winds 
but they behaved themselves while 
we were there and didn’t bother me 
a bit. Camargo and Four Winds 
came in during our stay and also 
the good old Mayflower, built to 
trim Bluenose but never allowed to 
race. She now is a three-sticker and 
carries salt from Great Inagua. 

Up anchor, and away we go to 
Falmouth, some twenty miles east, 
where I spend a rough few days 
tossing around behind the reefs 
while Lank and George tossed 
around on the backs of horses up at 
Good Hope. Between me and the 
trades they had had enough tossing 
around on the ocean and I think 
they welcomed the new motion. 
Anyway, they returned much re- 
freshed and said they had had a 
swell time. It seems Good Hope is 
an old cocoanut plantation built 
about 1790 and it has now been 
turned into a smallinn accommodat- 
ing about thirty people. As it is 
about seven hundred feet above 
sea level, it is cool and yetgonly six 
miles from the bathing beach. 

Well, while Lank and George 
were ashore I got tired of tossing 
around, so Captain John just 
weighed anchor and back we went 
to the more protected waters of 
Montego to await March 5th — 
the day we were to hoist our home- 
ward bound pennant. It came with 
the usual blast of sunshine — there 
had been rain for only about five - 
hours since we left Miami seven 
weeks before—and with a fair 
wind we headed west along the 
coast of Jamaica. As sunset came, 
the end of Jamaica dropped out of 
sight and we jammed on most 
everything until we were hitting 
nearly eight knots bound for Miami, 
900 miles away. 

Late the next day Mac shinnied 
up the mast and picked up low- 
lying Grand Cayman. As we an- 
chored in the dark at Georgetown, 
we had a grand reception — the 
radio operator blinked out to know 
if we wanted a pilot, the town’s 
chief merchant, Mr. Merren, sent 
out his Jaunch and his charming 
daughters to bring my crew ashore. 
All port formalities were waived. 
Georgetown is a grand and glorious 
spot, with water so clear a shark 
doesn’t dare come around. It seems 
a shame that it is so difficult to 
reach. 

But the homeward bound pen- 
nant is flying, so off we go next 
afternoon for five days and nights 
at sea. At last the trades weaken, 
but not their roll, and my boom 
slashes around until I know how 
nice a yard would be. Down come 
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UNEXPECTED 
BATTERY 
FAILURE 





SON, INC., 
VISION OF THOMAS A EDI 
D 





i dly..- 
Alkaline Batteries do not fail unexpecte eo nig 


; = 
5 times longer -:- cost almost noth) Sag may the Edison 
most economical per-year. lead-acid. 


is steel-alkaline; all others are 














DIRECTION FINDER and 
RADIO COMPASS 


The modern aid to accurate navigation 
Models for all boats of 30 ft. and up 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER 
Navy Standard Compass — Dialine Compass 
Globe ‘‘Underlit’” Compass — Yacht Binnacle 


T. S. & J. D. NEGUS, New York Agents 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, INC. 
ESTABLISHED 1850 
110 CYPRESS STREET BROOKLINE, MASS 

















FOR PERMANENT 
WATERPROOF BOAT 
USE THE GENUINE GUARANTEED PLASTIC WOOD 


_ Boat owners and builders use Gen- 
uine Plastic Wood for covering 
countersunk screws, loose bolts, 
dented stems, transom rot, imperfect 
plank ends, stem rot, splintered plank 
ends, spar check, gasket for setting 
propeller stuffing boxes, knot holes, 
and 1001 other uses. 


_ Genuine Plastic Wood is real wood 
in putty form; when dry it becomes 
Permanent wood that can be sawed, 
planed, sanded or carved—will hold 
nails and screws without splitting, 
cracking or crumbling—will adhere to 
any clean, dry surface—wood, metal, 
Stone, glass or porcelain. Genuine 
Plastic Wood is waterproof, and 
weatherproof. 


Get your can or tube of Genuine 
Plastic Wood at all leading ship 
chandlers, paint or hardware stores. 
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Mi wey way” — rayr 


In China, from whence much 
oriental wisdom has been ab- 
sorbed by sea faring men of the 
Western world, they evolved the 
axiom: “If you would know the 
road — ask one who has traveled 
it." Accepting this truism, an old 
San Francisco sea captain interested in the purchase of a Diesel 
engine, wrote to John Barrymore and asked his opinion of the Atlas 


Diesels installed in his famous yacht “INFANTA.” 


Here is John Barrymore's reply: 


“Your letter of October 8th just received, and | hasten to reply to it, 
as | am very glad to be able to inform you that the Diesel engines in 
my yacht “INFANTA" have been EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY 
IN EVERY WAY, and my engineer, who is a man of great judgment 
and experience, says they are the finest engines he has ever handled. 


‘| wish also to add that the great and consistent courtesy | have experi- 
enced from the Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co. is an added element 
in favor of doing business with them. | certainly would not think of 


installing any other engines than theirs, if | were building another 
boat." 


When you select an engine for your boat, profit by the experience of 
yachtsmen of judgment who can afford to buy the best. So much of 
the pleasure of the sea depends upon the reliability of your power 
plant that you cannot afford to experiment. You will choose wisely 


when you select the old dependable ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL. 


ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE Co. 
Oakland, California — Mattoon, Illinois 
115 Broad St.. New York 





ATLAS 


IMPERIAL 





MATTHEWS 
RICHARDSON 
KERMATH 


Their ads in this issue tell the story and 


BRUNS-KIMBALL 
shows these popular Boats and Engines 
COME AND SEE THEM 


over 100 Boats and. Engines on display 


Also Used 
Boats and Engines 


Terms 
and Trades 


BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 15TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 














FACTS you sHouLp 


KNOW aboul 


32 pages of valuable information de- 
scribe fouling, worms, Corrosion, 
usual and unusual wear both with- 
in and without wood and steel 
vessels. It tells how to specify 
a paint job to overcome each 


cane nternationa 


YACHT 
PAINTS 


HOLZAPFEL’S 








Send 25 cents in stamps for your copy 
“The Painting of Yachts.” 


International Paint Company, Inc. 
21 West Street, New York City 














NIGHT on the water 


and no fear of FIRE 


Can anything be more removed from care 
than turning in after a day’s cruise? One and 
only one worry could remain — Fire. Today 
that fear, too, can be banished 100% with 
Lux-O-Matic fire protection — the only auto- 
matic system for boats approved by Under- 





writers. 


Walter Kidde and Company 


65 West St., Boomrie.p, N. J. 















MORE FLEETS and Why | i 


*“*We have a Yacht Club up here with about 75 members. 
Just recently — a few have gone in for sailing. At a meeting of 
those interested, they asked me what boat I was going to get. 
As I did not know myself, I asked them what maker had the 
best reputation. What I want to tell you is — the five interested 
people — the whole five suggested CAPE COD.”’ 


Quoted from a letter from a New York State yachtsman who has 
just ordered his first CAPE COD sail boat 


~ 


THE TERN 


Consult 





your dealer 
or $98.50 

a’ sa Ideal for mee or ae an 
. - imexpensive one-design class 
CATALOGUE at summer resorts 

CAPE COD 
nl SHIPBUILDING CORP. 

Wareham Massachusetts 


18’ BABY KNOCKA BOUTS. Over 900 have been 


For over a generation CAPE COD BOATS &A 
built largely for yacht club fleets. ? os 


sold on their record 

















the main and mizzen, and with the 
big spinnaker on one side and the 
big ballooner boomed out on the 
other, we craw] along at three 
knots. Toward sunset of the second 
day even this wind fails and we 
have to wake up old Mr. Palmer, 
who immediately puts. us back to 
seven for the next 24 hours. When 
we picked up Cape San Antonio 
at the west end of Cuba and again 
neared the Gulf Stream, our trou- 
bles about weak winds ended. 
With storm trysail, mizzen stay- 
sail and jib, we tore along through 
the moonlit night, though there 
were plenty of those fuzzy brownish 
clouds so well known to Gulf Stream- 
ers. When dawn came we could 
dodge them all no longer and with 
blinding fury the first real squall 
struck us with torrential rains. It 
seemed almost to make dents in 
my paint as the crew struggled to 
get everything in but the jib, and 
for a quarter of an hour it hardly 
seemed as if that could hold, for 
the wind hit near sixty. Then back 
to normalcy again for another two 
hours — sail up and everything. 


YACHTING 


We dropped the coast of Cuba 
at nightfall and, still with plenty 
of wind, we headed over for the 
coast of Florida which we picked up 
the next afternoon. My boss said, 
“This ocean stuff is just like golf 
when you've played seventeen 
rotten holes and finish like a pro 
on the eighteenth.”” We had been 
blown and tossed around pretty 
roughly for almost the entire trip 
and even though the local inhabi- 
tants all said, “‘the windiest winter 
in years,’ yet we know that the 
gentle trades have rather more 
authority than the picture books 
say. 

Well, we finished “like a pro 
on the eighteenth” and coasted up 
along Florida with a light breeze 
and so many steamers passing that 
we began to think we had been 
asleep and had awakened in Long 
Island Sound. 

Dawn brought us into Miami. 
The score: All brown, all hard as 
nails, two months of glorious rest, 
2500 miles covered and only 400 
gallons of gas used. So, you see, I 


did sail. 


Light Sails in the Days of the Clippers 


(Continued from page 49) 


The sheet (O) was made fast at 
the rail. The inner halliard (Z) led 
through a yard block to the top and 
to the deck. A clewline led from the 
tack to the inner end of the stun’sail 
yard, thence to the lower yard close 
to the mast and down to the deck. 

As far as your correspondent can 
gather, no downhaul was in use on 
lower stun’sails, though there are 
sO many cases of individual cap- 
tains departing from the usual 
practice, even as modern yachtsmen 
do, that many variations from the 
above outline may have occurred. 
I can find no record of perforated 
studding sails though many ships 
had perforated sails,- and claimed 
much for them. 

Stun’sails came into use in the 
eighteenth century and flourished 
mightily up to and shortly after the 
Civil War. Some ships carried them 
into the Seventies and Eighties, 
but they were the exception and it 
was not in line with economy and 
reduced crews to swing these flying 
kites. There is record of an English 
ship carrying an enormous stun’sail 
reaching from her upper topsail 
yard to her swinging boom. Such a 
sail I can hardly credit, as it must 
have been the devil and all to 
handle, calling for all hands and 
the cook. 

Stun’sails were seldom used with 


the yards braced up; there was too 
much danger of being taken aback, 
with resultant damage. Lower stun’- 
sails were set only when the wind 
was well aft. 

“Bully” Forbes, the noted bucko 
skipper of Marco Polo, had a dis- 
concerting habit of going out on 
his lower swinging boom to get an 
eyeful of his ship tearing through 
the ‘Roaring Forties.’ That pleas- 
ure could be his for aught of me. 
With the boom now lifting and 
again almost skimming the deep 
hollows, he must have been at times 
not too sure of his safe arrival at 
Melbourne. 

One can picture the hard case 
mate standing by the wheel with a 
belaying pin (hoping withal for 
quick promotion to captain), and 
the man at the wheel with cold 
sweat on the back of his neck as he 
ground the spokes. He, at any rate, 
breathed a sigh of relief when the 
Old Man came inboard. 

Gone, all gone! vanished with 
the glorious clippers that carried 
them! Never again on the blue 
trade wind lanes will the stun’sails 
belly in the warm air. Carry on, 
yachtsmen. Set your ballooners, 
spinnakers, Genoas, topsails and 
moonrakers. Perhaps some one in 
this coming season will have the 
temerity to set a stun’sail! 
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NO TALKING OF CALKING 


THIS DINK 
NEVER LEAKS 





WATER and weather, teaming to- 
gether, can’t spring a leak in this 
tender! You can hang it on davits 
or tow it astern. The water-tight 
canvas sheathing protects the 
tough wooden hull. Never shrinks 
or swells. Never needs soaking or 
calking. A trim boat for hard jobs. 
You can rig an Old Town Dinghy 
for sailing. It’s a steady boat for 
the youngsters. Fit it with an out- 
board motor. It’s braced to stand 
the strain. Write for a free catalog. 
Look over the models for every use 
— in all sizes. Also a fleet of canoes, 
rowboats and all kinds of outboard 
boats, including big, fast Ocean- 
boats for family use. Write today! 
Old Town Canoe Company, 266 
Main Street, Old Town, Maine. 


“Old Town Boats” 








This SUPER 
STRENGTH 
Counts 


A 39-THREAD Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk 
line is no thicker than the lead in an aver- 
age pencil, about 1/16 inch. Francis Low, 
famous New York tuna angler, last summer 
took his record-breaking 998-lb. 12-foot 
white shark with an Original Cuttyhunk of that 
size. Thomas H. Howell of Chicago has taken 
_ tuna weighing 792, 830 and 956 Ibs. with 
36-thread Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk Lines. 
W. E. S. Tuker, of Chile, took the world’s 
record broadbill swordfish, 837% lbs., with a 
36-thread Ashaway Original Cuttyhunk. When 
fitting out for any salt-water angling, be sure 
to get Ashaway super-strong salt-water lines. 
Famous over 110 years. Both Original Cutty- 
hunk and Zane Grey are twisted from best 
obtainable 50s lea Irish linen, every inch hand 
laid by men experts. 
Guaranteed for wet test 
of 3 Ibs. to each thread. 
All sizes and lengths. 
Get yours at any good 
tackle dealer’s. For Free 
Ashaway Catalog, please 
write ASHAWAY 
LINE & TWINE MFG. 
CO., Box 616, Ash- 
away, Rhode Island. 


ASHAWAY 


_ FISHING LINES 
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New “Sixes’”” Set the Pace at Bermuda 


(Continued from page 51) 


to beat around the bush, Saga took 
five firsts, a third and a fourth 
places in seven starts. In the four 
races of the Prince of Wales series, 
she made 3734 points to 3114 for 
her nearest rival, Herman F. Whi- 
ton’s new Indian Scout. In the team 
races, she made 2214 points to 1714 
for Briggs Cunningham’s Lucie, 
high scorer of the American team, 
but as the three old Bermuda boats 
weren’t able to do much the series 
went to the Americans, 5714 to 
4914. Besides this, Saga is the most 
graceful looking boat to be seen 
today in a class in which beauty 
seems to have been looked upon as 
incompatible with speed. 

How much of Saga’s success was 
due to the splendid helmsmanship 
of Eldon Trimingham and the able 
work of his crew, which, besides his 
brother Kenneth, included Bert 
Darrell, Vincent Frith and Harold 
Butterfield, I don’t know. Eldon’s 
mastery as a helmsman needs no 
further praise here, and his crew 
functioned like clockwork. The way 
they jibed their big parachute spin- 
naker without spilling a breath of 
wind brought the most sincere 
exclamations of admiration from 
rivals who, watching the perform- 
ance from varying distances astern, 
forgot even to be envious. 

Saga has a well rounded, powerful 
hull without a hard or an ugly line 
in it, and her keel has a decided 
drop at the forward end of the lead, 
a marked forefoot in contrast to 
the recent trend toward bringing 
keels down in a straight line from 
stem to heel. The lead itself is a 
work of art. As Bert Darrell pointed 
out when Saga was hauled out, the 
casting might have been molded 
from the body of a tuna, and a tuna 
is a fish that gets around through 
the water with little fuss. 

Saga did her best work to wind- 
ward in a breeze and, as all but 
one of the seven races were held in 
twelve to twenty-knot breezes, with 
two windward legs, the weather 
suited her perfectly. Reaching and 
running, she was able to hold her 
own most of the time and occa- 
sionally increase her leads a little, 
but she wasn’t outstanding. In the 
one light weather race, during the 
team series, she got a third place, 
—but even then she showed a 
flash of speed to windward, sailing 
right up through the whole fleet on 
the second windward leg. Triming- 
ham isn’t satisfied that he has quite 
solved her spinnaker problem yet, 
and believes that with another big 
spinnaker than the one she was 
using she will make a better showing 
down wind in light going. As a 
matter of fact, the seven races of 
the series were the first she had 
ever sailed. She’d had a few trial 
spins against the local boats, in- 
formally, but was by no means a 


seasoned boat when she went into 
the series. 


It’s a lucky thing for the holders | 


of the Seawanhaka Cup that Saga 
was designed and built in Norway. 
If she were eligible, the Triming- 
hams would have her up here this 
summer and take the cup away 
from Seawanhaka. 

The other new boat of the series, 
Whiton’s Indian Scout, showed 
great speed in flashes but remained 
an unproven quantity at the end of 
the series. Designed by her owner 
and built by Luders, she was fin- 
ished just in time to be loaded on 
the Queen of Bermuda and shipped 
down for the series. Naturally, she 
never really got going. Her new 
rigging stretched, letting the mast 
go every which way. Her sails, with 
no proper chance to work them into 
shape in easy-weather sailing, blew 
into bags in the strong breezes. 
Several times Whiton was forced to 
borrow a mainsail from Lucie — 
naturally, not Lucie’s best. Even so, 
Indian Scout did well. She won one 
race, took two seconds and a third in 
others, and in the Prince of Wales 
series she was second boat in the 
point score, with 3144 to Saga’s 
winning 3734, beating out Achilles, 
of the Bermuda fleet, sailed by 
Bayard Dill, by the quarter-point 
for second place in the series. 

Like Saga, Indian Scout was at 
her best to windward in a breeze, 
when they could keep her mast up 
and her mainsail in shape, and she 
reached and ran rather well. Her 
lines are somewhat sharper than 
Saga’s, and she has the latter’s 
depth of forefoot to an exaggerated 
degree. Her lead is a virtually 
horizontal bulb, giving her a deep 
forefoot and a profile more like an 
old style fin-keeler than a modern 
Six-Metre. Or maybe she is the 
modern Six-Metre. Time will tell. 
A bad weather helm has to be cor- 
rected, and the extra leverage of 
her low lead keel made her work 
rather badly, a fault which can be 
overcome. 

Of the older Bermuda boats, 
Achilles was the outstanding per- 
former in the Prince of Wales series, 
finishing third, a quarter-point be- 
hind Scout. Dill and his crew sailed 
her well, but neither she nor the 
other old “Sixes,” William Miller’s 
Viking and Lloyd Jones’s Sea Ven- 
ture, are quite up to the new boats. 

Of the American Six-Metres of 
older vintage, Lucie, sailed by 
Briggs Cunningham, didn’t get 
going so well in the Prince of Wales 
series, but in the team races she 
was top scoring boat of the visiting 
team, with a first, fourth and fifth 
place. Ray Hunt, young Marble- 
head skipper who is hard to lick in 


any class, had the old Silroc (ex- | 


| 
| 
| 


| 











Meteor) going well in the early | 


series, but didn’t do so well later. 
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Equip Your Boat 
with a WILFORD 


GYRO-SAIL 








Gyro-Sail on Star Hull 


The Gyro Principle Applied 
to Sailing 
Permanent rig for a sail boat 


Stabilizing and auxiliary rig for 
Stabil d I 
power cruisers 


IND-DRIVEN, the Gyro-Sail is pro- 

duced complete with fittings and 
can be applied to your present hull at a 
cost comparable to conventional rigging 
and sails of equal area. 


Control of the rotor is simple. To start 
sailing, release the rotor brake. Trim- 
ming sheets is accomplished by turning 
the rotor mast, to which is attached a 
handle with a self-locking quadrant. Re- 
tarding the speed of the rotor, through 
its brake, acts the same as reefing, and 
landings are made easy by stopping the 
rotor entirely. 


Faster than sail before the wind; equal, 
with wind abeam. Can sail within four 
points on the wind. 


because exact speed 


Ideal for — 


can be controlled. 


Because of stabilizing effect of the 
rotor, and because control is easy, your 
boat can carry the equivalent of larger 
than ordinary sail area. 


If you are interested in rigging your 
boat with a Gyro-Sail, send us a blue- 
print or picture of hull, indicating di- 
mensions, and we will furnish a sketch 
of rig needed without obligation. 


Address your inquiry to 


PENNSYLVANIA AIRCRAFT 
SYNDICATE, LTD. 


The Wilford Building 
Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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For most 
every type 
of craft 


@ HEREis the 
perfect power 
plant for a 
hundred and 
one marine uses. Simple, rugged, compact, 
easily installed, it is ideal for ship, yacht, 
house-boat, or cabin cruiser. A Kohler Elec- 
tric Plant efficiently operates general, signal 
and searchlights; galley appliances; radio; 
refrigerator; horns, pumps, winches. It 
starts with the turn of a switch. It can run 
continuously at full or partial capacity. Is 
self-regulating to meet various demands for 
current (no waste). Kohler Electric Plants 
are also admirably suited for use in cabins, 
camps, country homes, stores, filling sta- 
tions, building operations, etc. U. S. Gov- 
ernment uses thousands. Many models — 
600 watts up A.C. or D.C. Prices $265 up, 
f.o.b. Kohler. Send coupon, letter, or post 
card 


ELECTRICITY EVERY WHERE 
Planned Plumbing and Heating Equipment 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Send copy of Leaflet Y-6 “‘Kohler Electric 
Plants”’ to: 





MORE ano MORE USERS EACH YEAR 


FY Sas 








Because we have 
kept faith with boat 
owners who use our 
copper paint by 
selling at a rea- 
sonable price... . 








Because we have 
improved our prod- 
uct through the 
lean years, rather 
than cut the quality to meet low- 
priced competition. .. . 





Because Tarr & Wonson's Copper 
Paint gives complete protection 
to wooden bottoms, even in 
warm waters, and in addition 
preserves the wood. on which it 
is applied. 


These, we believe, are the rea- 
sons for the annually increasing 
demand for Tarr & Wonson's. 


TARR & WONSON, Ltd. 


Gloucester, Mass. 


Also a complete line of deck and 
topside paints 


KOHLERorF KOHLER 
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“Indian Scout” and “Saga.” Note the shape of the forward end of keel and 
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deadwood — not at all like that of the conventional “Six” 


Challenge, sailed by Corny and 
Paul Shields, was an in-and-outer, 
ranging from a couple of second 
places down the list to a last and 
next-to-last. One day she went and 
the next she didn’t — for no reason 
that anybody could figure out. 

John §. Lawrence’s BobKat II 
and Chandler Hovey’s Cherokee 
were definitely out of it, and were 
the two boats dropped when the 
team races came along. As she was 
a couple of years ago, BobKat would 
have loved the going at Bermuda 
this year, but the abortive effort to 
improve her light weather speed 
last year evidently ruined her in a 
breeze without making a gain in 
any other respect. 

The races were all sailed over the 
typical Bermuda courses — a trian- 
gle on the first round and the second 
mark omitted on the second round 
to make it windward and leeward 
—a very interesting set of races. 

The first, sailed in an 18-knot 
sou’wester, developed into a grand 
battle between Indian Scout and 
Saga, with the rest of the fleet trail- 
ing. Scout got the jump on the fleet 
beating up along the Somerset 
shore, and increased her lead on the 
leeward legs. The second time up 
wind, however, Whiton let Trim- 
ingham split tacks with him, and 
when they reached the weather 
mark again, Saga had cut Scout’s 
lead from half a minute to twelve 
seconds. The twelve seconds were 
wiped out when Scout’s crew got 
their feet tangled up in the spin- 
naker and, after sailing side by side 


all the way down wind, Saga nosed 
out half a length to win the 
race. 

The second race saw Saga out in 
the lead early and staying there. 


None of them could touch her on ‘ 


the wind, and though Challenge, 
which was having one of her better 
days, cut down the lead somewhat 
running home, Saga still had nearly 
a minute to spare at the finish. 

The third race was Indian Scout’s. 
Saga led on the first round, but at 
the end of it she had only a length 
lead over Scout, and on the second 
beat Trimingham absent-mindedly 
let Whiton split tacks with him and 
get the lead. Running home, Saga 
and Achilles got into a luffing match 
and let Silroc through into second 
place, and Saga finished fourth — 
her poorest race of the series. 

In the final race of the series, 
Saga fought her way into the lead 
early in the race and stayed there. 
Incie and Achilles cut down her 
lead on the final run but couldn’t 
catch her, while Scout went all to 
pot and finished fifth. 

The team races, with BobKat and 
Cherokee out of it, came on the 
heels of the other series, and in the 
first race Saga again outdistanced 
the fleet in a ten-knot breeze, lead- 
ing almost from the start. By dint 
of team work and good sailing, the 
American boats took second, third, 
fifth and sixth places, however, for 
a 20 to 1614 lead. 

On the morning of the last day 
the weather was light, and Lucie 
won by more than two minutes, 
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COOK’S HOLIDAY 


A SEA-COOK’s life is not a 
merry one, as you know if 
you’ve ever tried to feed the 
crew of a pleasure boat. 





er 


we 


Nowadays no one has to be 
a “galley slave.” Get up on 
deck and enjoy the cruise. 
Take a holiday from cooking. 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes are 
ready to eat. Delicious and 
satisfying to sea-going appe- 
tites. And the big package 
with the patented inner WAX- 
TITE wrapper keeps them 
oven-fresh in all weathers. 


Nothing takes the place of 


Kelloggs 











One of the few famous hotels 
in America—One of the great 
Hotels of the World—offering 
a traditional hospitality —a 
distinguished cuisine —and 
every modern comfort for 
travelers. 


Rates begin at $3.50 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, Gen. Mar. 


Booking Offices in 
New York: 11 W. 42nd St., Longacre 65-4500 
Pittsburgh: Standard Life Bidg., Court 1488 
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WELCOME, 
YACHTSMEN 


to 





‘Bermuda’s 
Most Hospitable 
Hotel 


5 poreseeteaie harbor will afford you a safe 
anchorage, and Bermuda’s largest hotel a 
cordial welcome. Only a block from the colorful 
waterfront, The Hamilton is Bermuda’s most 
convenient hotel for yachtsmen. 


Rest, relaxation and entertainment — you'll 
find them all under one roof at The Hamilton. 
Grand outdoor swimming pool with sand beach, 
open-air Roof Terrace for dancing, an attractive 
Main Lobby Bar . . . no wonder The Hamil- 
ton is Bermuda's favorite rendezvous. 


Full information and reservations from your 
own travel agent or our New York Office, 
147 West 55th St., CIrcle 7-0240. 


BERMUDA 


Wm. H. Wood, Manager 
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Your Cellar 


should contain 


the only 18 year- 
old straight whiskey 
on the market, bot- 
tled in bond at the 
original distillery, 
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with Stlroc second and Saga third. 
A couple of fouls occurred, as a 
result of which Challenge was even- 
tually disqualified, but this cost the 
team only a point, as she had 
finished last anyhow, and the visit- 
ing team won 184 to 17. It breezed 
up in the afternoon and Saga and 
Indian Scout again led the proces- 
sion home. 

By and large, it was a fine series 
of races, and the race committee, 
headed by Owen Darrell and includ- 
ing two American members, Sher- 


man Hoyt and Frederick J. Sped- 
den, functioned admirably. Interest 
ran high, and most of the time it 
appeared as though all the power 
boats around Hamilton, not to 
mention various sailing craft and a 
passenger steamer, were out watch- 
ing them. Besides excellent sailing 
conditions and courses for boats no 
larger than “Sixes,” and some 
splendid home sailing talent, Ber- 
muda offers a popular interest in its 
yacht races which most American 
ports may well envy. 


Predicting the Time in Cruiser Races 
(Continued from page 46) 


It seemed an age before he an- 
nounced that time was up. I still 
felt the southerly swell and knew 
by this and by our time that we were 
not yet too close to the island, even 
though still running wide open and 
with no visibility past the bow. So I 
asked to be told when ten minutes 
had elapsed. 

When this word came, with no 
change in conditions, I appealed to 
the Commodore. It was not my 
boat, my actions could not by any 
stretch of the imagination be called 
even beginner’s navigation and here 
we were, at full speed in a dense fog, 
approaching a narrow harbor en- 
trance. If we missed it by a few 
yards on either side, we would be 
ashore on a beach well filled with 
rocks. But the Commodore just 
smiled, without taking his eyes 
from the card for an instant, and 
said: “You’re the navigator, go to 
it.” So again I asked for time — 
five minutes. I had resolved to stop 
and sound when that was up — 
race or no race. According to my 
calculations, we would then be 
within five minutes of the finish and 


part of that time was to be con- 
sumed in the run from the break- 
water end to the finish line inside 
the harbor. As Morris yelled 
“Time!” from the cabin, the fog 
opened a trifle overhead. There was 
the breakwater light, close aboard 
and not half a point on the star- 
board bow! Still wide open, we ran 
into the harbor and crossed the line 
eleven seconds before 9:00 p.m., 
the official finishing time. We were 
the nearest to it of any vessel. Later, 
we heard that we had also the few- 
est points against us. That made the 
good ship Danell winner of the first 
race on the Atlantic Coast under 
the Predicted Log Rule and gave 
the crew proper excuse, if one were 
needed, for the usual celebration at 
“Blockers.” 

The rule was so well liked by the 
competitors that the New York 
Athletic Club will use it again in 
the 1936 race which starts July 
11th. This year the race committee 
hopes to have many more skippers 
demonstrate their navigational abil- 
ity so that it is likely that Danell’s 
1935 record will be broken. 


Dupuy Regains Outboard Title 


(Continued from page 56) 


Here is an outboard drive, really 
outboard, which should get everyone 
talking. I expect that many will say 
the idea is crazy but the point is 
that it has pushed a boat at 75 


) | m.p.h. And there’s more to come as 


a result of experiments. After all, 
wasn’t it George Crouch who once 
said that you couldn’t have the 
propeller too far away from the 
transom? George, then, may not 
think it so crazy! 

I understand that Dupuy is busy 
building a boat to take two of these 
motors. He hopes to get better than 
90 m.p.h. 

Many of us are looking forward 
to seeing Jacoby race in Paris for 
the Spreckels Trophy. Last year’s 
race was one of the keenest ever 
fought in Europe and it was a great 
pity that young Dollar had such 
bad luck. He was the only man who 
could hold the French team. 

Owners of 225-cubic-inch racers 
will be interested to know that the 


authorities in England are consider- 
ing allocating the Duke of York’s 
trophy to this class. Since the engine 
size was changed, after Ralph 
Snoddy had won in 1929, the race 
has lapsed. Now there is a definite 
move to revive it and, quite ob- 
viously, the 225 Class is the most 
promising. 

Should the race, as is hoped, be 
held in the summer of 1937, it is 
absolutely certain that a crack 
team of British boats will be ready 
to defend the trophy. Already plans 
are being laid to ensure that any 
boats which may challenge from 
America or Canada shall not have a 
walkover. 

It is also hoped to include a race 
for the Detroit News Trophy, at 
present held by Scott-Paine. Great 
Britain has not held an interna- 
tional meeting for some years but 
there is every indication that the 
authorities are anxious to stage a 
really first class show next year. 
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IT WILL NOT LET YOU DOWN 


When we tell you that at least one 
MURRAY & TREGURTHA engine has 
been in operation 32 years; a score for 
more than 24 years; another made a 
5,000 mile trip of exploration along the 
uncharted, little-known, northern coast of 
Labrador without mishap; and 21 were 
recently ordered by the U. S. Coast 
Guard for the new Picket Boats; you will 
better appreciate our statement that a 
MURRAY & TREGURTHA engine will 
not let you down. 


For 45 years MURRAY & TREGUR- 
THA, INC., has produced long-lived, 
top-quality marine engines that are eco- 
nomical to operate and maintain. 


Write for descriptive folders 


MURRAY & TREGURTHA, INC. 
North Quincy, Mass. 











SHIPMATE 
GAS RANGES 


are as they have been for eight 
years, the choice of yachtsmen 
who insist on being comfortable 
afloat. 


The gas is available at seventy- 
three stations on the Atlantic 


Coast, the St. Lawrence, the 
Great Lakes and the Gulf. 


The SHIPMATE Gas Equip- 
ment is Underwriters Listed. 


Write today for a copy of the 
interesting SHIPMATE Gas 
Manual. 


Full catalog sent upon request 


: THE 
STAMFORD FOUNDRY CO. 
Stamford Conn. 


Established 1830 

















Of Interest to the Skipper 





“Kelpie,” R. H. Leonard’s 65-foot schooner, has been repowered by Peirce & 
Kilburn, Fairhaven, Mass., with a'model 154 Scripps of 118 hp. 


“Secrets of the Deep” 


HE second volume of this sprightly treatise, written by “Old Captain 

Taylor” and illustrated by Dr. Seuss, has been published by the 
makers and marketers of Essomarine oils and greases. It covers a number 
of subjects not discussed in the, first volume, such as Naming the Boat; 
Anchors and What to Do with Them; Flag Signals; Regatta Day; How to 
Untie Knots; and Marine Specimens. Among the latter are included the 
Racer, “ An energetic creature of a highly combative nature;”’ The Cruiser, 
‘A leisurely and philosophical beast, which may be found loafing in quiet 
pools or ambling leisurely from place to place;’’ the Offshore Sailor, the 
Putterer, and others, winding up with the Professional Fisherman ‘“‘ Who is 
a normal sort of a guy . . . and thinks that most of the other specimens 
are a bit queer.” 

There are also more selections from the nautical dictionary, all of which 
are quite cuckoo. 

A really valuable feature is the 1936 Essomarine recommendations as 
to the proper lubricant to use in various types and models of American 
marine engines. Copies of the booklet may be obtained from any Esso- 
marine dealer or from Penola, Inc., 26 Broadway, New York. 


ee, 


A Seat for the Helmsman 


NEW product has just been announced by the Gold Medal Folding 
Furniture Co., of Racine, Wis., a folding chair for the helmsman of a 
motor boat. The chair is light yet rugged in construction and folds into 
a compact space in one operation. The seat is 31 inches above the deck (if 
too high, it may easily be shortened by the owner) and is fitted with a 
convenient footrest. The wood is mahoganitone finished and the hardware 
cadmium plated. Rubber caps on the feet prevent injury to the deck. 
A new circular describes this seat and the well-known “Gold Medal”’ 
folding vacht chair, with canvas seat and back. 


+ + + 


A Fine Catalog 


le pele MIKKELSEN, of New York, has just issued his 1936 catalog 
for the small boat owner. It includes such varied items as Evinrude 
and Elto outboard motors, with points concerning their operation and care, 
accessories, steering wheels and controls, lights, cushions, boat and float 
equipment, oars, canoe gear, paints, etc. It is a comprehensive list of every- 
thing for the outboard and a lot for the owner of any small boat. Copies 
may be obtained by writing Oluf Mikkelsen, 393 Fourth Ave., New York. 








YACHTING 
THE FAMOUS SKANEATELES 


COMET 








TODAY'S GREATEST 


SAILBOAT VALUE 


COMPLETE AND KNOCKDOWN 


ROUSTABOUT 


A REAL SAILBOAT 
COMPLETE AT 


$982 


ROW AND OUTBOARD MOTOR 
BOATS PRICED FROM 


$5500 
SK ANEATELES BOAT 
AND CANOE CO., INC. 


founded 1893 
SKANEATELES, N. Y. 








MADAME VEUVE CLICQUOT 1777-1866 


Founder of the champagne 
which still bears her name 


Clicquot 


Yellow Label 


AGENTS, THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., INC., N. ¥Y.C. 








ye.| aver 
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Proprietors of the famous CHATEAU PONTET CANET 





AGENTS, THE JOS. GARNEAU CO., INC., N. Y. C. 
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The 20 new 


mY. Y..G. 32% 
designed by Sparkman & Stephens 
_ are equipped with 
KELVIN-WHITE 
COMPASS 


EQUIPMENT 


We are pleased to announce that 
KELVIN-WHITE COMPASSES have been 
selected as standard equipment for 
this new one-design class, the con- 
struction of which is one of the 
most important events in the yacht- 
ing world in many years. It is the 
largest class numerically the N. Y. 
Y. C. has ever built and involves 
about a quarter of a million dollars. 


Write for descriptive folder 
Sales agents for the 
Kenyon Marine Speedometer 
absolutely essential to sailing 
KELVIN- WHITE Co. 
112 State Street, Boston 
38 Water Street, New York 

















Showboat 


Sa Am Se 


The most hilarious en- 
tertainment on Long Is- 


Diesel Generating Sets 


NIVERSAL MOTOR COMPANY, of Oshkosh, Wis., is now offering 
marine generating sets driven by engines working on the Hesselman 
Diesel cycle. The engine is a 4-cylinder 334” by 434” solid injection oil 
engine of low compression, with electric ignition. Its weight is but 30 to 50 
pounds more than that of a gasoline engine of the same size. It need not 
be warmed up as it starts as readily as a gasoline engine. It runs smoothly, 
is compact and does not have the maintenance problems associated with 
high compression. The recommended fuel is either No. 2 or No. 3 furnace 
oi]. Burning this oil shows a material fuel saving as compared with gasoline. 
These sets are seagoing in every detail. All plants are equipped with 
waterproof windings, bronze gear type water pump, water-cooled exhaust 
manifold and marine accessories. At present, 7144 and 10 kw. models are 
available. 
ae 


A Seagoing Radio Set 


RADIO receiving set for use afloat must be designed especially for 

that service. The ordinary shore set, with steel chassis, aluminum 
coil and tube cans and other delicate parts, is apt to suffer from the damp, 
salt air in a boat and also from changes of temperature, soon losing its 
sensitivity and the quality of its reproduction. The Dura-Marine set, 
manufactured by the Marine Division of Radio Systems, Inc., of Los 
Angeles, is designed for the arduous service met afloat. Besides being an 
excellent broadcast receiver employing an 8-inch dynamic cone speaker 
mounted at an angle to give best reproduction, it also covers the lower short 
wave range. It is carefully adjusted to receive time signals from Arlington 
so that chronometers may be checked. It is supplied ready for installation 
and requires only connection to an antenna and to a 6-volt storage battery 
to be ready for use. 

+ + + 


Fine Season Expected 


HE C. A. Woolsey Paint and Color Company, of Jersey City, 

N. J., looking forward to one of the best seasons in its 838 years of 
activity, is conducting an intensive survey of the American market. The 
company recently merged with the New Jersey Paint Works—Harry 
Louderbough, Inc., another long established factor in the paint field. The 
combined companies have an enviable reputation in the marine paint field, 
not only in the United States but throughout the world. They enjoy the 
confidence of marine men and at one time the companies had an interest 
in about a hundred commercial sailing craft. 

The companies look for reviving business activity and expect one of 
their busiest years. To meet the complete requirements of old and new 
customers, all the old lines of marine and house paints put out by both 
companies will continue to be manufactured according to the same tested 
methods. 
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Water Witch 
Winner Miami-Nassau Race 


Ratsey & Lapthorn 
Inc. 


Sail Manufacturers 
Established 1790 


City Island, New Bork City 


Telephone: Clty Island 
8-1012, 1013 




















USE 
FERDICO 
CANVAS CEMENT 


HEAVY coat of Ferdico Canvas 
Cement used under canvas that 
is drawn tightly, smoothed from 
the center, and tacked down along 
the edges, will give you a tough 
waterproof covering that will not 
check (as canvas laid in linseed oil 
and white lead will). It is more 
durable and more economical than 
varnish, paint or other fillers. 
Ferdico Canvas Cement can also 
be used for attaching cork, felt, 
rubber, leather, and linoleum to 
iron, steel and wood. 


For DECK SEAMS use Jeffery’s No. 
1 Marine Yacht Glue 

For HULL SEAMS use Ferdico 
SEAMSEAL 

For DOUBLE PLANKING AND 
BATTEN SEAMS use Ferdico 


land Sound Aviation Liquid Marine Glue 
a For CANOES use Special Ma- 
3rd Season rine Canoe Glue 


Now Booking 


a 
L. BOLTON, Mogr., Dir. 


The Alden schooner “ Bagheera,” recently sold to T. P. Lee, 2nd, being loaded 





Write for booklet, **How to Re- 
pair Leaks in Your Boat’ 











W. Ferdinand ¢ 


. es 
363 Lincoln Avenue, Orange, N. J. 599 Albany Street 





on a steamer for Houston, Texas. Peirce & Kilburn prepared the yacht Boston.Mass. 








REGATTA 
COPPER BRONZE 


has been chosen to protect the 
underwater surface of the entire 
class of twenty (20) new 32-foot 
Racing Yachts designed by 
Sparkman & Stephens for mem- 
bers of the New York Yacht 
Club being built by Henry B. 
Nevins, Inc., City Island, N. Y. 


Manufactured by 


BALTIMORE 
COPPER PAINT CO. 
Oliver Reeder & Son, Inc., Proprietors 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
24 Bridge St. New York 
Established 1870 














Jor 


Greatest Driving Power, 
Strength and Durability 


[ ™ 





Specify 
IMPORTED EGYPTIAN 
COTTON YACHT DUCK 

Made in England 


SOLD THROUGH SAILMAKERS ONLY 


DE GRAUW, AYMAR & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
35-36 South St., New York, N. Y. 














The new N.Y.Y.C. 32-footers have Hyde propellers. These auto- 

matically drive ahead or astern according to the direction of rotation 

of the shaft. When the shaft is stationary, the blades feather and 

minimize resistance. Shafts are solid and propellers are secured to 
them in the conventional manner 


Annual List of Boatbuilders 


© Aderinne MOTORS CORPORATION, of Milwaukee, Wis., has 
just issued its annual list of boatbuilders and the types they con- 
struct. It gives names and addresses of various builders of canoes, rowboats, 
racing hydroplanes, outboard runabouts and cruisers, dinghies and tenders, 
folding boats and knockdown boats. 


+ ++ 


A New Edition 


NEW edition of “Rope for the Boatman,” published by the Plymouth 
Cordage Company of North Plymouth, Mass., has just been issued. 

It contains much valuable information about rope and answers many 
questions dealing with the handling of small craft, such as the proper size 
of anchor rope, the size and factor of safety of tackle, how to make various 
knots, hitches and splices, and the proper care of rope to ensure long service. 
“Rope for the Boatman” is distributed gratis to vachtsmen on request. 


++ + 


Albany Race Winners Used Essomarine 


| bys THE Inboard Hydroplane Class of the Albany-New York Marathon, 

run on May 10th, honors went to Zippy Too, owned and driven by John 
Shade, of Philadelphia. The boat is a ‘‘225” and she made the run in 
3:13:55, maintaining an average speed of 41.77 miles an hour. This was the 
best speed made by any boat in the race. 

Essomarine products were used by Zippy T'oo as well as by three other 
class winners. These were Arthur Baldwin’s outboard runabout Lib, John 
Wanamaker’s inboard runabout Fernanda and Leston Cloak’s Lady Gen in 
the unlimited class. 


+ + + 


New Cruisers Bought 


B. CHAPMAN, manager of the Motor Yacht Department of Ameri- 
* can Car and Foundry Company, announces the following recent 
a.c.f, sales: 

Mortimer J. Solomons, of Lawrence, L. I., has bought an a.c.f. 32-foot 
“Wanderer” powered with a Chrysler Crown reduction gear engine. She 
will be used for cruising and fishing and her home port will be in Long Island 
waters. 

Samuel Bonnell, of Elizabeth, N. J., has bought a 32-foot “Wanderer,” 
powered with a Chrysler Crown reduction gear engine. He is a member of 
the Bay Head Y. C. His boat has been named Papoose. 

Dr. C. W. Hendrickson, of New Rochelle, N. Y., has bought a similar 
boat with Chrysler Crown direct drive engine which he has named Vaga- 
bond II. He is a member of the New York Athletic Club. 

A. Giraud Foote and Gilbert F. Foote, Jr., have each bought a 32-foot 
“Wanderer,” powered with Gray 6-91 Hi-Speed 2:1 reduction gear engine. 
The former has named his boat Suzanne ITI and the latter Saucy Lou. Both 
boats will hail from Philadelphia. 

Alexander Peacock, of Rye, N. Y., has bought a 26-foot ‘‘ Roamer,” 
powered with a Chrysler Ace straight drive engine. He is a member of the 
American Y. C. 
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Buying a Boat? 





The C-H Sloop 


Pouliot Is Situated 
to Give You 
More for Your Money 


@ 111% ft. Frostbite Dink 
@ 18 ft. Field Sloop 

@ 20 ft. Teal Sloop 

@ 28 ft. Club Sloop 

@ 32 ft. C-H Sloop 

@ 30 ft. Cruising Auxiliary 
@ 38 ft. Cruising Auxiliary 
@ 18 ft. Power Boat 


Also kits for building sailing scale models 
of the Star and Comet 


Write for literature 


RUSSELL J. POULIOT, Inc. 


Designers and Builders 
of Standardized Sailcraft 


9666 EAsT JEFFERSON 
DETROIT 














SHIPS 


THAT HAVE 
MADE HISTORY 


by GREGORY ROBINSON 


BF 


Here is a MUST 
book for all those 


who love the sea. 


It ‘‘debunks’”’ 
many historical 


legends. 


ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOR 


Price $3.75 Net 


t 


BOOK DEPARTMENT 


YACHTING 


205 East 42nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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LOST: 
A 
YACHT 


In many ocean races there is 
usually at least one boat which 
becomes “‘lost,’’ causing a lot of 
worry and excitement and shows 
up, days later, miles off her course 
in some strange harbor. 

Such a thing won gs not ha 
to a craft equipped with a KOL- 
STER RA Ic DIRECTION 
FINDER. 

The KOLSTER helps to win 
long distance races. In fog or 
heavy weather, the KOLSTER 
equipped boat always knows its 
position. 

A time saver, a life saver, and 
at times a race winner. 

Used on the world’s greatest 
ocean liners and finest yachts. 


Write for descriptive booklet giving full 
particulars to: 


WM. EDGAR JOHN 
and ASSOCIATES 
424 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Sole U. S. Distributors for Models Nos. 
103-104 Kolster Radio Direction Finders 











a = ¥ 
SALTY WORDS 


TO STAY-AT-HOME 
HUSBANDS 


A wire likes a change of 
scene as much as a new 
hat. More, when it means 
a sojourn at Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall. Cheerful 
rooms and cheerful ser- 
vice. Refreshing food. 
Health baths. Varied 
amusement. Smart shops 
flank the Boardwalk at our 
door. The beach is just be- 
yond, gay with surf and 
cabanas, It’s surprising 
how little it costs at these 
gracious beachfront ho- 
tels. Bring her down soon! 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 


Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC CITY 


wa 








Two 29-foot sedan cruisers built by Owens Yacht Co. of Annapolis. Engines 
are rubber mounted 


How to Paint Your Yacht 


ALENTINE & COMPANY, paint and varnish manufacturers of 
New York, have just issued a booklet entitled “‘ Valspar Your Boat.” 
The first section describes the types of paints that are used, the function of 
each kind and how it should be applied. The preparation of the surface, 
upon which so much of the long service and good appearance depends, is 
carefully described. The section on summer maintenance tells how to 
protect the boat while afloat and suggests the mid-season touching up that 
preserves the bright work and the bottom. Winter protection is outlined 
with the necessary work to be done at laying up time. Tables give the 
amount of paint and varnish necessary for boats of different types and 
sizes and specify the Valspar products recommended. 
Copies of the booklet may be obtained from the manufacturers, a charge 
of 25 cents being made to cover handling and mailing. 


+ + + 


A Handsome Color Print 


oo twenty new one-design yachts building for the New York Yacht 
Club’s new class are being rigged with Hazard Korodless wire rope, 19 
wire single strand for standing and 6 by 19 for running rigging. Being 
“preformed,” the rope may be handled and spliced with ease. 

Lester Fagans has made a spirited painting of one of the new yachts of 
the class which has been handsomely reproduced in color. The prints are 
914” by 1214” and are mounted on a heavy card, ready for framing. The 
manufacturers of Korodless will send a copy of this print to the owner of 
any boat which is rigged with their product. All that is necessary is to send 
the name and description of the boat, the name of the builder, the year of 
building and when she was equipped with Korodless. Write to Hazard Wire 
Rope Company, Marine Department, 230 Park Avenue, New York. 


++ + 


Navy “Crash Boat” Passes Tests 


HE 48-foot inverted V-bottom motor boat which Luders Marine 

Construction Co. has built for the U. 8. Navy, has successfully run 
her trials on Long Island Sound. The boat, which has an emergency hos- 
pital and a crane for lifting, is designed for aeroplane rescue work. She is 
powered with four Sterling engines developing 300 hp. each and attained a 
speed in excess of the required 45 m.p.h. 
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CINDERELLA 
Launched May 7 


Designed by C. Raymond Hunt for the 
Concordia Company of Boston 


We have facilities to render your 
yacht a complete service and launch 
her on the desired date into clean 
water. 


Make New Bedford Harbor and the 
Atlas Basin your headquarters while 
cruising to the eastward this summer. 


PEIRCE ¢ KILBURN, INC. 
New Bedford, Mass. 


tances tc 











BE GUIDED BY THE STEERING WHEEL 





VIKING 


MARINE PAINTS 


—-for Complete 
Marine Protection 
A superior line of yacht paints 
to beautify and protect your 
boat. 

@ Anti-Fouling Bottom Paints 
@ Topsides Paints 

@ Deck Paints 

@ Spar Paint and Varnishes 


Ask for descriptive circular 
with color chips and price list 


MARINE DIVISION 
OLIVER JOHNSON & CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


tstT A 1833 


The Gar Wood streamlined custom cruiser, Model 697, a 32-footer of 10 feet 3 
inches beam, powered with two Chrysler Crown engines 


os, >, te Oe 
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Assist your dealers and dis- 
tributors in their efforts to 
market your products by es- 
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